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TO OUR FRIENDS. 


Tur Western Messenger resumes its duties with the pres- 
ent number; and its editors take the earliest opportunity to 
say, that they have never felt so strong a conviction of the 
importance of this periodical, nor so good a hope for its suc- 
cess. If our friends will give us their aid, we pledge ourselves 
that this small, though not feeble Monthly, shall never be 
abandoned, till some more efficient organ of Truth supplies 
its place. ‘The Messenger has done good, if we may trust 
the friendly commendations it has received; it is destined to 
do more, unless we are deceived in thinking our faith a vital 
one; and the present is a suitable occasion to describe what 
we consider to be its peculiar vocation, premising that we do 
not wish our contributors to be bound by our notions, and 
inviting all friends of religious liberty, rational piety and 
charity to use our pages in the way they think best. 

Let the Western Messenger be devoted to a diffusion of 
the Spirit of Jesus. We will explain our meaning. As we 
understand the end of our Saviour’s mission, it was to live a 
perfect spiritual life. God sent, in the fullness of time, a pure 
moral bemg upon earth to be an Ideal of Goodness. In no 
way could man’s whole nature be so powerfully addressed, as 
through a divine character manifested in conduct. Man is 
allectionate ; ” Supreme Being, from his incomprehensible 
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majesty, is often an abstraction rather than a real person to 
us; and in Jesus the of his holiness was embodied, as 
an object for our love. Man is imaginative; and in the tri- 
umphant innocence of a crucified and ascended Master, a 
symbol was presented of the peace, which our hopes desire. 
Man is imitative; and a faultless model was set before us in 
the Son of God. Man is moral; and the most powerful mo- 
tive appealed to our wills, in the unsullied rectitude of the 
Son of Man. Man is intellectual; and in the benign disinter- 
estedness of Him, who was filled with the Father, our highest 
thought of moral beauty is satisfied. Could we be imbued 
with the faith, the hope, the love of Jesus, we should become 
indeed the children of God. “Beholding as in a glass the 
glory of the Lord, we should be changed into the same —. 

the 


rom glory to glory.” The —— of God will come by 
renewal of spiritual life in individual souls; and this morak 


re-creation of our hearts canbe most effectually wrought by 
entering into the character of Jesus, by comprehending his 
design, appreciating his principles, and learning to apply his 
rules to daily duties as they arise in all social relations. We 
are to be morally perfected by becoming inspired with the 
Spirit of Jesus. 

As we understand the Gospels, the doctrines which our 
Saviour taught were moral, not speculative, and addressed to 
conscience rather than the intellectual nature. And therefore 
we would have our own thoughts and the thoughts of our 
readers directed more to religious convictions than to theo- 
rm arguments. Again let us explain our meaning.— 
Throughout the biographies of the Prophet of Nazareth, not 
an instance is mentioned, in which he entered into lengthened 
discussions as to the being and nature of a God, as to his 
attributes or relations. He never seemed to recognise the 
possibility of doubts in any pure mind. His appeals were 
always to the unextinguished, unextinguishable spirit of rev- 
erence in the soul. His whole life, in every word and deed, 
was a manifestation of his gratitude, his trust, his devoted- 
ness. He was one with the Father. Father! this was the 
only name, by which He could express his overflowing sense 
of the unspeakable goodness of God. His proof of a Deity 
was an unquestioning reliance on a providence; his argument 
for the Supreme Being’s perfections was a self-sacrificing 
obedience; his best assurance of divine mercy was a conde- 
scending sweetness, which raised the fallen, and sought to 
find the lost. “He that hath seen me hath seen the Father.” 
Again, we examine the addresses of Jesus in vain to find any 
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elaborate reasonings upon the subject of immortality. The 
great conviction, that God would still be the God of souls he 
had loved, that he would not forget those he had once blessed, 
would not disappoint their hopes of higher goodness and truer 
ace, grew at once out of his faith in a Heavenly Father. 
“God is not God of the dead, but of the living.” How can 
the +” die? How can those, in whom the spirit of life 
dwells, pass like a dream from existence, merely by the acci- 
dent of bodily dissolution? Jesus always spoke of eternal life 
_as something now begun in every believing heart. He was 
himself already in heaven. In intimate friendship with the 
eternal Spirit, he had entered upon an illimitable progress 
toward perfection. The continued growth of a soul truly 
quickened was not a thing to be questioned, discussed and 
te It was a sublime reality, to be felt and asserted. 
he place, the time, the modes of that existence were specu- 
lations, which He left altogether aside. “This is Eternal 
Life, that men should know thee, the only True God, and 
Jesus Christ, whom thou hast sent.”” Once more; Jesus never 
gave detailed descriptions of human nature. He addressed 
himself directly to the soul; to the soul conscious of weak- 
ness, yet strong in hope; burdened with sin, and longing for 
liberty; blinded with passion, still seeking light; sorrowful, 
but forever craving peace. “God sent his Son into the world 
not to condemn the world, but that the world through Him 
might have life.” The sad facts of our moral struggle were 
understood, not related. Man is walking amid the grandest 
spiritual wonders, blind and deaf, recognising only by a pass- 
ing touch the sublime presence which forever guards him. By 
Sy oo by watchfulness, by humility, by faithfulness, he must 
born again into the world of light, for which his Creator 
destines him. Jesus taught the urgency of our moral needs 
by his earnest appeals to our highest nature; he revealed his 
sense of the intrinsic worth of human beings by a love which 
found in the most degraded something to respect; and his hope 
for our redemption broke forth in the triumphant promise, 
that his very hour of agony should give him power over all 
souls forever. Thus to our understanding our Saviour’s 
mstructions were pre-eminently moral. This was their pecu- 
liar characteristic. We would seek to copy this divinest 
model of teaching, by having our whole souls so baptized into 
“the spirit of adoption” and “the hope of glory,” as to see all 
subjects in the light of heavenly truth. 
But has not theology its place and its uses? Surely. Phi- 
losophy is a need of the intellect; and the clearer our thoughts, 
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other things being equal, unquestionably the purer are our 
feelings, and the more consistent our energies for good. Er- 
rors of the head are rubbish choking the springs of affection, 
and obstacles to the exercise of power. But we can never 
have the same confidence in theories, that we instinctively 
repose in the central truths of reason. We may be said to 
know, in the high sense in which “faith is the evidence of 
things not seen,” that always, everywhere, in infinite modes, 
exists a perfect spirit, in whom centre—from whom stream 
all our ideas of life and loveliness; and that somewhere, at 
some time, In some manner, our now imperfect spirits shall 
find a union with Him, through unfolding graces and aug- 
mented force. But our speculations upon God and immor- 
tality, though by the demand of our minds for unity they must 
be carried on, should always be regarded as mere fragments 
of Truth. We have no wish or purpose to exclude theologi- 
cal discussions from our pages; for when ably conducted, they 
are at once interesting and instructive; but we do desire, that 
they should be regarded by writers and readers alike as sub- 
ordinate to religious convictions. 

Again, are there not injurious misconceptions and perver- 
sions, which are generally admitted, and which should be 
exposed? Yes! only too many; too many in our minds, as 
well as in others. The Sun of Righteousness is dimmed by 
many clouds. Thanks to the free-hearted and the wise of an 
earlier day, if any of these have been dispelled from our fir- 
mament. Let us be true to the light we have, and difluse it, 
conscious meanwhile how very fallible we are, and how much 
our own body needs amore singleeye. But let it always be 
remembered, that errors are held dear, partly from the grain 
of truth which they contain, partly from accidental connec- 
tion with truths, partly from grateful reverence for the good 
men of earlier times, who have adopted them, and partly from 
an honest fear of overturning the whole temple of faith by 
loosening from its walls a single stone. We must consider 
that a certain preparation of mind is needed to receive new 
views. ‘The countless incidents of many years bring us into 
the position by which we become capable of admitting higher 
convictions. A removal of prejudices often does more than 
logical argumentation; the soft dropping rains undermine 
walls which batteries cannot prostrate. Sympathy should 
make us gentle, candid and respectful in opposition. “The 
Jirst requisile of a Controversialist is Love.” Until we see 
the roots of the tree of life in any heart, we should be guarded 
in our blows at the intertwining fibres of delusion. And though 
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it may seem paradoxical, it is we believe an accurate state- 
ment, that what is true to one mind, because in harmony with 
all its beliefs and habits of feeling, may be false if admitted 
by another, because at variance with its persuasions and prin- 
ciples. Weare not then to think it strange, we are not to be 

lieved, because at the first statement of what we feel assured 
is right, others oppose, or even harshly condemn us. The 
just way, the wise way, the kind way to destroy error, we 
think, is the positive statement of truth. We believe more 
in giving full utterance to our own cherished convictions, than 
in attacking or tearing down what others prize. We have 

eat faith in explanation and the full declaration of opinion, 
but not much faith in controversy. Controversy enlists too 
many selfish passions. But again; there is often fundamental 
agreement, where there is apparent divergence.. How often 
does it happen, that two minds, which have cherished, quite 
conscientiously, suspicions of each other’s sentiments, find to 
their surprise, when trial opens the heart, that their confidence 
reposes on a common foundation; that their hopes desire a like 
good; that in prayer they seek a similar relief; that in peni- 
tence they confess the same inward wants; that of them the 
sublime words are true, there is “one Lord, one faith, one 
baptism, one God and Father of all, who is above all, and 
through all, and in all.” 

From these various considerations it will appear evident, 
that, in our opinion, the Western Messenger ought never to 
be the organ of a sect. “Sectarianism is Heresy,” we regard 
as one of the best sayings of our time. We seek union, not 
division. If we know our own hearts, our solemn purpose 
is to co-operate with the good of all parties, sects and denomi- 
nations. We would preach and practice Christian Eclee- 
ticism. We would “prove all things and hold fast the good” 
everywhere. We would imbibe from our brethren their best 
spirit; we would open our minds to all the suggestions they 
can communicate. And on the other hand, we would be 
frank, unreserved in the expression of our own sentiments. 
In simplicity, without fear of misconstruction, desire of favor, 

ride or policy, we would declare the truth committed to us. 
The weary wilderness of theological strife, we trust, lies be- 
hind us; prophets from their Pisgahs behold the promised land 
of charity, and pioneers of every sect bring in rich clusters 
from vines of peace. In all religious movements of the day, 
a revival of pure affection is sought rather than a correctness 
of creed; and the various philanthropic enterprises, which 
promise really to christianize men, and not merely christen 
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them, unite the best hearts from every fold. The history of 
sects is well known. ‘The simplicity of the Gospel seemed 
tame to men whose ingenuity had been nursed by mysterious 
speculations. ‘The Jewish Cabalists, the Oriental Gnostics, 
the New Platonics mingled their subtleties with the sublime 
moral truths of Jesus. Then came heresies, schisms, coun- 
cils, mystifying in countless ways and degrees the few grand 
doctrines of the word of life. But the spirit of Jesus has been 
too mighty for these perverse influences to subdue. It has 
for eighteen centuries been silently working in humble hearts, 
sanctifying through them society. And now a better and a 
brighter day is opening upon us. It needs no gift of prophecy 
to foresee, that the time is not distant, when creeds, and plat- 
forms, and systems, and articles will cease to be the bonds of 
connection among Christians.) Human yokes and _ halters 
must be broken. “Mene, Mene, Tekel, Upharsin,” is written 
on all ‘spiritual Bastiles. In every denomination are hearts 
deeply meditating on the “New Commandment;” and surely 
as the Prince of Peace shall come, must the true dest of dis- 
cipleship, which He gave, be recognised, “by this shall all men 
know that ye are my disciples, if ye have love one to another.” 
This jubilee of true liberty we would hasten. We would 
dwell upon the grand essentials in which all agree, not upon 
the trifles in which they differ. We bear indeed the name 
Unitarian. It is a name, which in the present state of the 
Christian world, we are bound to wear. But we would gladly 
change it. Not because it is everywhere spoken against; for 
so long as the truths, of which it is the symbol, are unac- 
knowledged, we feel constrained, by our love of our Master, 
and our reverence for what we consider the faith first deliv- 
ered to the saints, to use it.. We dislike the name Unitarian, 
because it is a mere scholastic title, associated with thoughts 
of the unworthy dissensions which have disgraced Christen- 
dom, and because it does no justice to the spiritual tendency 
of our body. We would be distinguished, if indeed there is 
necessity for the division of believers into separate bodies, 
which we doubt, by a truly Christian badge. ‘The first disci- 
ples were called Brethren. Beautiful and holy name! signifi- 
cant at once of their faith in a common Father, and of the 
law of love by which they were bound in mutual duties. 
Brethren—Christian Brethren; thus would we call ourselves, 
and open our communion to “all who love the Lord Jesus 
Christ in sincerity.” 

The leading aim of the Western Messenger we think then 
should be the inculcation of a spirit of Life—individual and 
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social Life. We would seek to conceive and realise an Ideal 
of Humanity. The temple in which the Holy Spirit loves to 
dwell is a true man; the acceptable worship is a pure charac- 
ter, manifested in acts of dignity and love. The end of exist- 
ence is growth; progress is the vital law of the soul; hope 
will admit no limit but perfection. Man’s restlessness is a 
sign of his grand destiny. Even misdirected energies reveal 
his greatness. The whole discipline of providence is a proof 
of God’s interest and regard. In Jesus we see our perfected 
nature. In this view the whole of being, all powers, all cir- 
cumstances, the grand relations, the minute details of earthl 
existence become sublime. As the Master teaches his pupils 
to draw straight marks and outlines, and to copy fragments, 
that his hand may be formed; so by the ever returning per- 
plexities of this work-day world, God is training man to the 
art of virtue. We would strive in every way, by essays, 
tales, biographies, poems, translations, extracts, maxims, to 
show the worth of true Manhood. Again; we see a progress 
in the past history of our race; we feel that a mighty power 
of good is stirring now in society; we believe in the coming 
of the kingdom of God. We have full faith that the time is 
approaching, though it may yet be distant, when national 
greatness will be tested by virtue and wisdom, and not by 
numbers, wealth, or extent of possession; when the only polic 
tolerated will be rectitude; when the object of legislation will 
be not only the common weal, but the highest good of indi- 
viduals; rte those men will be raised to power, who in their 
characters embody true greatness, and thus prove their right 
to rule; when measures will be the result, not of artful ma- 
ee or party sway, but of the consenting judgments 
of an intelligent and upright people; when castes will be bro- 
ken down, and reverence and courtesy act freely; when ser- 
vitude, military glory, the sway of fashion and the tyranny of 
public opinion will be banished; when all will seek to give the 
most favourable opportumities to each, and each will find his 
highest joy in blending his energies with the best designs of 
all; when among men, as “with God there will be no respect 
of persons.” e would lend what aid we can to bring on 
this glorious Consummation, by the statement of great princi- 
ples, by the exhibition of social needs, by encouraging all 
enterprises of true charity, of moral or intellectual improve- 
ment, by descriptions of scenes now occurring, by illustrating 
in every way tlie idea of Brotherhood. 

Such is our conception of what the Western Messenger 
should be. The aim is high, but we do not see why the ob- 
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ject cannot be attained in a Monthly, as well as in a Quar- 
terly, or a volume; and time and place, we think, encourage 
the attempt. But we end, as we began, with saying to all, 
who wish to see the monkish cowl removed from the simple 
beauty of our faith; to all, whose souls feel the duty and the 
privilege of spiritual freedom; to all, who desire individual 
and social progress—Brethren! speak out what your hearts 
and reason dictate. Our pages are open. Only speak strongly, 
candidly and kindly. . We He Ce 


A HYMN. 


Lord, 1 believe in Christ, thy Son, 
Help thou mine unbelief ! 
I feel He is the only one . 
Can bring my soul relief. — ; 


His blessed words alone can give 
Light in the darkest hour: 

His wondrous life can make me live, 
His death give conquering power. 


If ever Iam led away 
From Jesus and His word, 
Send down thy Spirit, that I may 
Return again, O Lord. 


nih alas? cidaapas esl mcm 


This hollow world can give me none 
Of all the joys I sought— 

But in the Gospel of thy Son 
Are treasures passing thought. 


Then help me, Lord, to turn to Him, 
And find a sure relief: 
Before this soul grows cold and dim, 
O help mine unbelief! Co Pe Ce 
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Life in Cincinnati in 1840. 


LIFE IN CINCINNATI LN 1840. 
(From the Cin. Daily Gazette.) : 


Few of us know how our neighbors live; few of us ask 
even what are the daily doings of those about us. And yet 
to learn more of the strange world in whose midst we walk, 
is perhaps the surest way by which to put off prejudice and 
error, and acquire in theif stead liberality and wisdom. 

O present true portraits of some of the many varieties of 
life which now, at this hour, have their being in this city, is 
my object ; and every portrait is from life. 


FIRST SCENE. 


A room 12 by 8, with a window of 4 panes of glass, and 
a chimney-place 4 by 3; a bed is in the room; a table hav- 
ing three legs, and an empty candle box set upon the end 
to serve as a seat; no chairs. In one corner three sticks of 
wood. In the bed and among the clothes upon it, which 
consist of blankets, coats, petticoats, pantaloons, and ragged 
quilts, are a mother, her son of sixteen, her daughter of four- 
teen, and three younger children; all are asleep but the mo- 
ther, though the hour is half-past nine, A. M. The mother, 
lies with her eyes fixed on the three sticks of wood; presently 
she shakes the oldest boy by the shoulder, and says, “Bill, I say 
when did the council tell you they’d give us some more 
wood?” “Next week, I telled yer, last night; let me sleep.” 
So he drops away again into slumber, while the mother with 
many a deep-drawn breath, makes her calculations for fuel 
during four days, her capital being three sticks. Her finan- 
ciering thoughts terminate, where so many do, in concluding 
to borrow. Having settled this, she gets up, puts on her 
outer clothes, (the under ones are never taken off except to 
wash, at rare intervals,) and proceeds to fish out the smaller 
childern, whose faces she rubs with a damp crash towel till 
all are red and roaring. Sally and Bill, much relieved by 
the absence of the juniors, stretch themselves and prepare 
for a new draught of oblivion; while the mother makes ready 
her thick coffee, and puts a little fat into the frying-pan to 
melt before the one stick’ which she has kindled at the end, 
while she mixes the unleavened flour and water which are 
to supply their staff of life. 

At first glancing into this room, one thinks it the home of 


vice; the abode of intemperance, licentiousness, idleness, and 
Vor. VUL—2 
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probably dishonesty.—The glance is deceptive. The mother 
is honest, industrious and religious; but without work and 
without tact; moreover, she was raised in a slave state and 
fearned inefficiency from her sugar-trough cradle. The eldest 
boy is in a bad way, it is true; for being out of work, he has 
fallen into the company of boys whose parents are bad, 
and is learning evil rapidly. He and his sister sleep so late 
this morning because they were up by turns through the 
night with a neighbor’s child; however, they rarely rise be- 
fore nine, having no work, and animal warmth being cheaper 
than fuel. ‘The sister is by nature one of the most beautiful 
e in the city; modest, intelligent, full of feeling; but slattern- 
‘, careless, and inefficient. 

The father of this family has gone to that great reeeptacle 
of husbands and sons, known by the somewhat vague name 
of “down the river:” nothing hie been heard from him for 
eight months.—This is probably, then, one of the deserted 
families. The mother goes out to wash—the elder daughter 
takes care of the younger children, one of whom is a crip- 
ple—the elder son works in brick-yards, tobacconist’s shops, 

rinting-offices, and when out of work runs the streets, and 

y intervals goes toschool. For some days all have been 
out of work; they have no money, no meat, no bread;—a 
little lard, a few pounds of flour, a “ drawing” or two of 
coffee,—without milk or sugar,—behold their possessions? 
Rent is due, also, and wood fast drawing to a close. Friends 
on earth this family has not; but the mother has still her faith 
in God’s Presence, and in his Providence. The power, the 
value of that faith, those of us who dwell not in the constant 


presence of want do not, cnanot, realize. To that poor wo- — 


man, God is no abstraction, but a living Father.—He is not 
among the stars, but by her bed side—When the hour of 
great need, of hopeless need, almost, comes,—her Bible and 
Methodist hymn book have a divine power in them, and her 
last crust becomes, like the five loaves in the desert-place, 


enough for a multitude. 


But want of food is not so hard to bear as what follows— 


the temptation to forget want in whiskey ;—the temptation to 
supply want by dishonesty,—by, what many tongues sug- 
gest,—the prostitution of that young girl. [t is when we 
see the immense “purchase” which Satan has whereby to 
move such hearts, and look at the frequency with which 
he moves our own,—that we may learn tolerance for the 
vices of the poor. Let a man, or woman, fall down drunk in 
in the street, or be caught inapetty theft—lo! the refined pass 
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by in disgust and contempt; the worldly with a sneer; the 
vulgar stop and look on with a laugh. The pity without 
condemnation, without contempt, without derision, — such 
as becomes a Christian,—we seldom witness. 


SECOND SCENE. 


A room 23 by 18; 12 feet high; windows reaching to the 
floor; splendid curtains; sofas of rose-wood; pier-tables; 
mirrors; pictures; hanging and mantle lamps; seats of vari- 
ous kinds worked in worsted; a carpet into which the foot 
sinks half-way to the ankle. It is the edge of evening.— 
Two old ladies sit, looking at the fire; one keeping time to 
an imaginary band of music with her foot. One young lady, 
near the window is engaged in running her eyes over Mar- 
ryat’s “Diary.” From an adjoining room is heard that pe- 
culiar kind of uproar which commences towards dusk in a 
dinner party. A young man enters and throws himself, full 
length, on a sofa. 

he door bell rings; servant enters and says there is a wo- 
man wishing to see Mrs. A., the same woman who called 
this morning. “'Tell her to call to-morrow morning,” says Mrs. 
A.—* Why not see her to-night, aunt?” says the young man. 
“Why! my dear John?” cries the second old lady, > B., 
“don’t you know how many houses have been robbed of their 
cloaks, only just last week and within a month? To be sure 
the woman mustcome by daylight, and notin this kind of rob- 
bery way at midnight.” John groans, gets up, and goes into the 
entry. He asks the poor woman her errand; she is after 
some work promised last week. John tells his aunt.—“Sa 
she may call day after to-morrow—it: isn’t cut out yet,” is 
the reply, which John transmits. The woman turns, goes 
to the door, hesitates, bites her lip, swallows her heart once 
or twice, opens the door, stops again, and turns round, look- 
ing downward, so as to hide her face, though it is too dark to 
see color or feature. John says to himself—“ Well, I do be- 
lieve she’s a thief, after all,’ and watches her narrowly. 
She asks, after another gulp or two, if she can have the half- 
doljar yet due her? J on fearing a trick, remains in the en- 


try and calls to his aunt. The reply is heard indistinctly, 
mingled with renewed roars of laughter from the dining- 
room,—* Tell Mrs. Page,” is the reply, “—call—pay her— 
own leisure.” Mrs. Page turns; John draws out a half- 
dollar, and, putting it into her hand, asks her place of resi-. 
dence. She tells him and departs. John walks once or 
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twice through the entry, and then returns to his sofa. “Do 
you know that woman, aunt?—*Oh! no; she’s a poor thing. 
| give her work to keep her from pestering me; but it don’t 
do.” “She is not content with work,” says John, “but 
wants money !—most unreasonable!” Mrs. A. does not un- 
derstand, and yawns. The young lady rubs her eyes, and 
says Marryat’s “a right fine fellow.” Mrs. B. proceeds to 
remark how wicked it is to beg, instead of working; and 
how strange it is that the benevolent societies do not pro- 
vide for the poor; and how wonderful it is poverty should 
be allowed. John begins to say something about “fellow- 
men, and fellow-Christians,” but his aunt cuts him short by 
asserting that Mr. Page is neither man nor Christian.— 
“Why not Christian?” cries John.—* Because she told me 
herself she had never been to church for time immemorable.” 
“Did she say why!’—“Oh! as usual, something about 
clothes; just an excuse of course. Every body knows a true 
humble Christian don’t mind the like of clothes.” The din- 
ner party breaks up—eight men in the four hours having con- 
sumed as much (in cost) as would support a “poor family” of 
three or four the year round. 


THIRD SCENE. 


A small room in the suburbs, shed roof, no plastering on 
the walls. Ina closet, afew plates and saucers neatly. ar- 
ranged—a bed smooth and orderly—a fire of saw dust—on 
some chunks of wood sit a man and two little girls, of 8 and 
10, with flaxen hair and blue eyes, looking up into their fath- 
er’s dim-seen face—he is telling them the story of Joseph.— 
The door opens, and Mrs. Page enters; puts down her basket; 
kisses her children, who jumped up to meet her; turns down 
the bed-clothes to look at the sleeping baby; and then sits 
down by the fire. “No work, Edward,” she says, sighing. 
“But you have the pay for the last?” “I have some bread, © 
and some sugar, and your medicines; and paid up at the apothe- 
cary’s.” ‘Then we will thank God, and go to bed, and to- 
morrow pray for our daily bread again.”’ An hour is spent 
in talk and prayer, and all go to bed. 


FOURTH SCENE. 


Mrs. Page’s house; 9 A. M.—All clean and in order; break- 
fast over, floor scrubbed; Mrs. P. gone to get work, if possi- 
ble.—John enters; hesitates; looks round; “Is this Mrs. Page’s 
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house?” “It is.” Asks for her; is invited to sit down; looks 
upon Mr. P. as an outlaw and ruffian, and prefers to stand. 
John inquires as to family, etc.; the two little girls come and 
take his hand at their father’s bidding, John rather shrinking, 
as from young scorpions. Mr. Page tells his story; he wasa 
carpenter; he hurt himself by a fall, and has been sick all win- 
ter. His wife has supported him. Has been visited by few; 
helped only by poor neighbors. One who visited them, “an 
excellent christian woman she was too,” he said, had talked 
hard to his wife for ironing some clothes on Sunday morning 
for his children to go to Sunday school in, though she was up 
till ten the night before working; it had dispirited his wife a 

reat deal. “Does your wife go to church?” asks John. “She 
lee not had a shoe of her own for months,” is the answer, 
“when she goes out she borrows a neighbor’s, who can’t lend 
them of a Sunday.” John returns to his aunt’s,- with some 
new views of life. 


FIFTH SCENE. 


Front street, of a sunny day, early in January. <A good 
looking young man is going from store to store, asking for 
work. Some have none; some ask his politics, and tell him 
he’s served fight for voting for Van Buren; some ask his name, 
cendition,. birth-place, etc. He is named John Scott; came 
from Cuyahoga county; has a mother and sister mainly de- 
pendent on him; worked all the summer and fall on one of the 
— works,. and_lost half his wages through some dispute 

tween the company and contractors; lias no home in Cin- 
cinnati, but.puts up at D.’s, on Water street, when he can 
pay, and ‘sometimes sleeps on the floor by the stove when 
penniless. Has no friend in the city, and no means of leav- 
ing it. 

Finding no work, John leans against a post, and suns him- 
self, and thinks of his poor mother’s disappointment at receiv- 
ing no letter from him. He fears to write, for he has no 
money to send, and is conscious of having misspent what lit- 
tle he has earned. His heart sinks, his blood grows bitter and 
savage; he would like to drown thought in drink, quarrel, any 
thing. A comrade touches him on the shoulder, “Liquor, 
John?” With a mad alacrity he joins the drinkers. Had the 
good Whig who rejected him for his vote, employed him, he 
might have saved a goul alive. 














14 Life in Cincinnati in 1840. 
_ SIXTH SCENE. 


A cold, snowy afternoon late in January; dusk is drawing 
near; men muffled up to the chin step along quickly, and re- 

_ mark through their coat-collars that it’s quite a snow-storm; 
then drive on again, bending against the cold wind, with vis- 
ions of hot rolls and buttered toast, of a cosy evening by the 
fireside, and a soft warm bed, in their minds. One of them 
is stopped by a man whose legs move under him as he stands, 
as if all his joints were of the ball-and-socket make; a large 
rent in the leg of his pantaloons reveals no under garment; 
another in the seat fails to discover a shirt; his teeth chatter; 
his whole frame quivers as in an ague; his fingers stand out 
like icicles. “Stranger,” he says, “where can I get warm?” 
“Go home, go home, my good fellow,” answers the other with 
mingled nausea and pity. “I have no home,” growls John 
Scott, “I’m cold; I’ve slept out two nights; two nights by the 
watch, stranger. I’m cold, | tell you; I have not seen a fire 
for eight hours. As God made you, stranger, where can I 
get warm?” ‘Two more gentlemen come up; stop; and one 
asks what the matter is——“Oh! the man’s only drunk!” cries 
his friend, “come along, or the muffins will be burnt.” They _ 
pass on—John Scott looks after them, and mutters something 
about their being burat one day; while his eyes are wander- 
ing, the person first addressed, feeling unable to do any thing, 
pushes for home. John, muttering curses, and prayers, and 
promises of amendment, staggers up the street... * * Soon 
after dark he was picked up‘from the middle of the street, 
(where two or three persons had poked him with their canes 
to see what the matter was, and coneluded he was “only 
drunk,”) and taken to a tavern by a young, chicken-hearted 
clerk, who was such an enemy to Temperance as to pity an 


intemperate man. 





SEVENTH SCENE. 


A small, dark room, unplastered; the crevices of the walls 
pasted over with leaves from the Bible. A small fire of pine 
boards, (it is late in February.) ‘Two men sit by a table, at 
some game of chance, by the light of a candle stuck ina knot- 
hole. One is John Scott, the other Mike Simmons. Mike 
was once a boatman, hale and handsome; he is still handsome, 
but dying of consumption; he was oncé honest, sober, indus- 
trious—he is now a drunkard, gambler, idler, and’ lives by 
stealing logs ‘from the saw mills, and lumber from rafts. He 
keeps a child at a pay school. 
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Tho door opens, and Mike’s wife enters; red in face, and 
reeling. She places a jug on the table, and from a heap of 
crockery, and old shoes, pulls out a bowl and washes it in the 
water bucket.. Drinking begins. Mike has a job on hand, 
and wants his wife out of the way, for even such women as 
she, have hearts, and pity the victims in whose midst they 
walk. The woman is drenched, and thrown into the heap of 
straw, bed-clothés,, and children in the corner; the children 
cry out, and wriggle from under their mother; one squirms 
out of bed, and is kicked back by the father. 

Family matters settled, Mike goes on with his game; John 
Scott is kept on the verge of entire drunkenness by the whis- 
key, and prevented from going over by well-told tales of 
theft, robbery, and bloodshed—exciting enough to rouse him 
from complete lethargy. About ten, a third man enters, after 
a mysterious tap at the window. ‘The three draw together, 
and speak under their breath. The results of that consulta- 
tion are not yet evident, but at such moments bold deeds of 
evil are planned. By some such deed, John Scott may yet 
prove that when drunk in the street, his case was not that of 
“only drunk,” but that of one hanging between a return to 
right, and destruction. Even now, breathing this tainted at- 
mosphere of whiskey and onions, in which the very candle 
burns dim, John thinks of his mother! Oh! were some friend 
by, to help the poor struggling wretch! There is none: Sa- 
tan smiles at his elbow, and opposite, Mike smiles in answer; - 
little dreaming that this dear friend and gossip, the Tempter, 
is exchanging grins with the Death which is even now look- 
ing from his own sunken and swimming eyes. Je He Pe 


+, 





THE IDIOT CHILD.—Karuwmacuer. 


Abraham sat oné day in the grove of Mamre, and leaned 
his head upon his hand and wept. Then his son Isaac came 
to him, and said: My Father, why mournest thou? What 
dost thou want? 

Abraham answered and said: My soul is troubled for the 
people of Canaan, that they know not the Lord, and wander 
on their own ways, in darkness and foolish frenzy. 

QO, answered the son, is that all! How can such a thin 
distress thy heart? It is only their way. Then the Patriarch 
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arose from his seat, and said: Come and follow me. And he 
led the youth into a hut, and said to him, behold! ; 
And there was a child that was an Idiot, and the mother 
sat near the child and wept. But Abraham asked: Why 
weepest thou? Then answered the mother, and said: Ah, 
this my little son eats and drinks, and we take care of him, 
but he knows neither his father’s nor his mother’s face. Thus 
his life is lost, and the fountain of joy for him dried up. Thus 
spake the woman, and wept; but Abraham went and preached 


the name of the Lord, who has made Heaven and Earth. 
. Co Te Be 





ON SIN. 


What is sin? and whence has it its origin? These are im- 
portant questions, to the consideration of which I purpose to 
devote the present essay. : 

It may appear strange that, after all that has been said and 
written on this subject, the question should still be asked: 
What sin is, and whence it proceeds; but when I considér the 
various opinions which are held in regard to these points, it 
. appears to me that there does still exist a want of clear and 
definite ideas with respect to them. 

Some there are, who speak of sin as something which is 
contrary to man’s nature, and which necessarily renders him 
unhappy, and exposes him to suffering. If this definition 
wert just, it would be difficult to account for the universality 
of sin; for men act constantly from the wish to increase their 
happiness, and to avoid suffering. 

Others, on the contrary, have attributed man’s sinfulness 
to an inherent depravity of his nature, in consequence of Ad- 
am’s transgression. I have lately endeavoured to shew the 
fallacy of the doctrine of original sin,* and shall not repeat 
what I then said on this subject. 

In the September number of the Messenger, a writer ex- 
presses his belief, that man is born with a diseased and depraved 
nature, which leads him to seek wrong ends, and to devise 
things evil for him. Highly as I esteem that writer, on ac- 
count of his personal worth, and his services in the cause of 
religion, I cannot, in this, coincide with him in sentiment. It 





*In the numbers of the Messenger for June, July and August. 
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appears to me, that the moment we admit the doctrine, that 
man is born with a diseased and depraved nature, we shift the 
cause of his sinfulness from him to his Maker; for, at his birth, 
he is evidently what God makes him, and intends him to be. 
Second causes may tend to hide the agency of the Almighty 
from our view, but these are clearly only passive instruments 
through whom He acts. The moment we penetrate beyond 
them, we find ourselves surrounded by the constant exercise 
of creative energy, such as the first morning of the universe 
witnessed. The waving grass—the flowret of the meadow, 
and the shady tree, which cover our fields, are now as much 
the direct workmanship of the Almighty, as were those which 
adorned the primeval world; and the soul of the infant just 
born is as fresh from the hand of its Maker as was the soul of 
Adam. Now it appears to me to be impossible, that the soul 
of man should be either diseased or depraved, as it comes 
from the hand of its Creator. 

But what then is sin? and whence has it its origin? To 
the first query I answer, that the best definition of sin which 
I am acquainted with, is that given by the Apostle John,* 
who says that it is “transgression of the law.” But in order 
that we may have correct ideas of the nature of that law 
which is thus transgressed, and of the source from which this 
transgression springs, it will be necessary to inquire, in the 
first instance, what man is by nature. 

If I mistake not, man is, by nature, an animal being, distin- 
guished from the rest of the animal creation by a superior 
degree of intelligence. It is true that, in addition to this ani- 
mal nature, he brings with him into the world the germ of a 
moral or spiritual existence, which, if developed and cultiva- 
ted, will convert him into a spiritual being, and render him 
the meet associate of celestial spirits, and an heir of immor- 
tality; but it'does not necessarily follow, that this germ must 
in every case become developed, so as to convert its possessor 
into a spiritual being. 

In proof of man’s being, by nature, such as I have repre- 
sented him to be, I would appeal to the tests of experience 
and observation. 

Let us first examine the child. That evidently is an animal 
being, guided exclusively by animal instinct, passions and pro- 
pensities, and possessing no ideas of good or evil but mh as 
are of a physical nature. 

lf from the child we pass to savage nations, we shall find 
whole tribes who lead a purely animal life, without any ideas 


*1 John iii. 4. 
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of a higher good than that which belongs to animal well-be- 
ing. ‘That state of nature, which poets have painted to us m 
such glowing colours, travellers have every where found to 
be, not scenes of innocence and bliss, but mere scenes of ani- 
mal life, in which man gave free scope to the gratification of 
his animal appetites and passions, and in which, whatever of 
enjoyment and of happiness was found, was of a purely ant 
mal kind.* 

If we want to know what man is by nature, we must study 
him, not only in civilized, but also in savage life—not only in 
Paris, London and Dresden, but also at the extremity of Afri- 
ca, in New Holland, and in our own Western Wilds. 

But we need not travel to savage regions to find men who 
lead a purely animal life. In the midst of society there are 
many who, either through the unfavourable situations in which 
they have been placed, or from choice, live without God in 
the world, and without any higher aim than present enjoy- 
ment and well-being. 

These instances of men who lead a purely animal life, 
might be greatly multiplied; but those already adduced will 
be sufficient to shew, that, notwithstanding the moral germ 
originally implanted in man, he would never have risen to the 
rank of a spiritual being, unless God had specially interposed 
for his relief. 

But it was not the will of our Heavenly Father, that man 
should thus fail of attaining to that rank in creation for which 
he was destined. Already in the earlier ages of the world, 
God revealed to the patriarchs of the human race the knowl- 
edge of Himself,—that knowledge which lies at the root-of all 
true religion and morality ;—and in the fulness of time, when 
the progressive civilization of mankind had prepared them for 
the reception of the truth, He sent his Son into the world, 
‘that whosoever should believe on him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life.’} Jesus came, and not only revealed to 





*While writing this essay, I met with the number of the London Quarterly Re- 
view for June, 1839, containing a review of a Narrative of an expedition into 
Southern Africa, by Capt. W. C. Harris, in which there is an extract from the 
Narrative, which appears to me to have a strong bearing on the subject now under 
consideration. 

Speaking of the Bushmen, Capt. Harris says of them: ‘Unblessed among the 
nations of the earth, the hand of these wandering outcasts is against every man, 
and every man’s hand is against them. Without either laws, arts or religion—only 
a faint glimmering ray of instinct guides their benighted path. Depending for 
subsistence upon the produce of the chase, or the spontaneous gifts of nature, they 
share the wilderness with beasts of prey, and are but one grade higher in the scale 
of existence.”>—>p. 40. 


7John iii. 16. 
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us the wul o1 the Iather, and the great doctrine, that a life of 
eternal duration and of never-ending felicity. is prepared for 
the righteous;-but also instructed us, both by his precepts and 
his example, how we must live to participate in this boon, and 
to qualify ourselves for its enjoyment. 

The moment a man ceases to act from the mere impulse of 
the senses, and commences acting under a sense of duty, and 
with reference to the will of God and a future responsibility, 
he enters on a new state of being, and becomes a new crea- 
ture. This is that new birth, of which we are told in the scrip- 
tures, that without it no one can ever enter the kingdom of 
God. The man, who has thus been born again, has ceased to 
be a mere animal being, and has entered on a spiritual life.— 
Whether in that life he shall grow up to spiritual manhood, so 
as to qualify himself for the enjoyments of a spiritual exist- 
ence in a future state of being, must, under God’s assistance, 
depend on his own efforts, watchfulness and perseverance. 

As soon as a man begins to act from a sense of duty, an 
internal warfare commences in him between his old and his 
new principles of action. His animal nature invites him te 
indolence;—duty calls on him to be laboriously active in 
working out his own salvation, and in the performance of all 
that is required of him by the station in which Providence has 
placed him. His animal nature invites him to self-indulgence; 
duty calls him to self-denial, even of lawful gratifications, when 
these would prove injurious either to his physical or moral well- 
being. His animal nature invites him to a free indulgence of 
his animal appetites and passions;—duty tells him that this 
indulgence must be regulated and circumscribed within proper 
bounds, and that otherwise it becomes injurious. His animal 
nature invites him to consult only his own interests;—duty 
commands him to consider’the well-being of others as his own. 
His animal nature prompts him to act only with reference to 
the present moment;—duty bids him act constantly with re- 
ference to the future. And finally, while the natural man 
acts simply with regard to his physical well-being, the spirit- 
ual man acts constantly with a regard to his spiritual progress 
and improvement. 

Such is that internal state of warfare going on in man, when 
he has been taught to act under a sense of duty. It is this 
internal warfare which the Apostle Paul so vividly describes 
in his epistle to the Romans. He tells us, Rom. vii. L8—25, 
“For I know that in me (that is, in my flesh,) dwelleth no 
good thing, for to willis present with me; but how to perform 
that which is good, I find not. For the good that I would, I 
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do not; but the evil which I would not, that 1 do. Now if I 
do that I would not, it is no more I that do it, but sin that 
dwelleth in me. I find then alaw, that when I would do good, 
evil is present with me. For I delight in the law of God, af- 
ter the inward man; but I see another law in my members, 
warring against the law of my mind, and bringing me into 
captivity to the law of sin, which is in my members. O 
wretched man that I am! who shall deliver me from the body 
of this death? I thank God, through Jesus Christ, our Lord. 
So then with the mind I myself serve the law of God; but 
with the flesh the law of sin.” And again, Rom, viii. 1—9. 
“ There is therefore now no condemnation to them which are 
in Christ Jesus, who walk not after the Aesh, but after the 
spirit. For the law of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus hath 
made me free from the law of sin and death. For what the 
law could not do, in that it was weak through the flesh, God 
sending his own Son in the likeness of sinful flesh, and, for 
sin, condemned sin in the flesh: that the righteousness of the 
law might be fulfilled in us, who walk not.after the flesh, but 
after the spirit. For they that are after the flesh, do'mind 
the things of the flesh; but they that are after the spirit, the 
things of the spirit. For to be carnally minded, is death; but 
to be spiritually minded is life and peace: because the carnal 
mind is enmity against God; for it is not subject to the law 
of God; neither indeed can be. So then they that are in the 
flesh cannot please God. But ye are not in the flesh, but in 
the spirit, if so be that the Spirit of God dwell in you. Now, 
if any man have not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of his.” 

Now it is, if I mistake not, in this opposition between 
man’s natural inclinations and his sense of duty, that we find 
the true source of sin, and the true cause of its universality. 
Sin is the transgression of those laws which God has prescrib- 
ed to us for the purpose of raising us to the rank of spiritual 
beings; and as all of us have physical bodies, all have incli- 
nations and propensities, inciting us to transgress those laws. 
Whenever we act under the impulse of our animal inclina- 
tions and passions, in opposition to the laws which Ged has 
prescribed to us, we sin;-and on every repetition of such in- 
dulgence, our animal propensities become strengthened, and 
our obedience to the laws of God more difficult. But, on the 
other hand, whenever we act under a sense of duty, and with 
reference to the will of God, we then rise in the scale of be- 
ing, and become more and more spiritual; and every victory 
we thus obtain over our animal inclinations, lessens their 
power over us, and increases our moral nower,. until we be- 
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come spiritual beings, capable of spiritual happiness, and fit 
subjects of the spiritual kingdom of Christ. 

Perhaps it will be objected to the definition I have given of 
sin, that, according to it, no one can COmmit sin but those who 
are acquainted with the laws prescribed by God for man’s 
government. Now, so far as relates to moral guilt, I believe 
this to be the case. Such appears to me to have been the 
opinion of St. Paul, when he tells us, Rom. v. 13, that “sin is 
not imputed where there is no law;” and such too appears to 
be the common judgment of mankind. When we read of the 
cannibalism of the New Zealander; of the robberies of the 
Arab of the desert; of the cruelties of our North Western In- 
dians, or of the gross sensuality of the Society-Islanders, we 

-may pity and deplore the ignorance of those nations, but we 
do not connect the idea of moral guilt with their conduct.— 
Bat when a member of civilized society commits similar acts, 
we are shocked at the moral turpitude of the transgressor. 
But although we do not attach the idea of moral guilt to the 
acts of one unacquainted with God’s moral laws, yet we must 
not think that therefore the acts of such an one produce no 
injurious effects on him. Every time that he indulges any 
one of his animal appetites or passions, that appetite or pas- 
sion acquires new strength by such indulgence. To the 
natural inclination the force of habit is superadded; and the 
conversion of such an one to a spiritual life becomes gradually 
more difficult and more hopeless. . 

Perhaps.some; who have received their ideas as to what 
man is by nature, more from the exaggerated representations 
of others, than from personal observation, will think, that the 
station I have assigned to him in the scale of being is far below 
that which he does actually occupy. Such I would invite to 
look around them, and to study man in himself. If they do 
so, they will find, that the virtuous, however excellent and 
exalted they may now be, have all become so by severe and 
painful efforts and self-denial; and that their struggle to obtain 
the mastery over their animal appetites and passions has been 
more or less difficult, as they had for a longer or a shorter time 
been under their dominion. The vicious, on the other hand, 
they will find to have become so, not by falling from any pris- 
tine state of moral elevation, but either by giving themselves 
quietly up to the guidance of the animal passions and propen- 
sities under which they. were from the beginning; or by 
returning to their dominion, after making some feeble and un- 
availing efforts to obtain the mastery over themselves. Now 
this is precisely in accordance with the representations I have 
made of man. 
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I have thus endeavoured to shew what sin is, and whence 
it has its origin; and it appears to me, that the views I have 
taken of this subject possess a decided advantage over the 
popular faith in horeditary sin and depravity. ‘Towards our 
own individual reformation, it is of essential service that we 
should have clear and definite ideas, not only as to the nature 
and origin of sin, and of the danger of indulging in it: but also 
as to the means of escaping from-its dominion, and of raising 
ourselves to the rank of spiritual beings. To parents, the 
views | have taken present strong inducements for teaching 
their offspring early to act from principle, and under a sense 
of duty, before their natural tendency to sensual indulgence 
has become fully developed and strengthened by habit. And 
to the philanthropist, these views present new motives, to 
communicate to those who are yet living without hope, and 
without God in the world, the guidance of that Gospel, which 
an Apostle emphatically declares to be “the power of God 
unto salvation.’”* He 


The Emancipator of the 4th inst. contains a poem in the 
German Language, copied from a St. Louis paper, on the 
death of Dr. Follen, who perished in the ill-fated Lexington. 
Brother Leavitt calls upon some his correspondents to give 
him an English version of the lines. Below, he will find a 
rather liberal translation, which, though falling far short of it 
in spirit and harmony, may yet serve to give a tolerably cor- 
rect idea of the original Christian Witness. 


CHARLES FOLLEN. 


Quenched is another star, which burned 
With steady light and lustre pure; 
Though others from their orbits turned, 

Its course on Freedom’s path was sure: 
Though round it roared the storms of time 
And vapours gathered thick and black, 

Still onward, in its strength sublime, 
It swerved not from its radiant track. 





*Rom. i. 16, 
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A heart that glowed with warmth divine, 
Pleading for human rights, is still— 

In faith, in courage, how like thine, 
Brave Hermann!—unsubdued by ill! 

With lyre and-sword amid the fight, 
None struck a surer blow than he, 

_ That from the holy seed, there might 

Come the rich fruits of Liberty! 


A harp—’twas Freedom’s own—whose strings 
Trembled with music rich and rare, 
Like tones some wandering seraph flings 
Abroad upon the twilight air, 
Lies shattered now—its master-bard 
Is gathered with Death’s countless throng— 
Alas!—that henceforth can be heard 
Only the echo of his song. 


Science! a chosen priest of thine 
Is snatched away, whose liberal hand 
Flung richest off’ring on thy shrine, 
And oped, to his adopted land, 
The priceless treasures of his own— 
With gifts and graces to adorn 
The ranks, where he conspicuous shone, 
-Of choicest spirits, German-born. 


Whilst warred the elements around, 
Flood, Frost, and Fire—he heard a call- 
The fleshly fetter was unbound, 
And the freed soul, o’erleaping all, 
Soared to the mansions of the blest, 
Where pain and sorrow cannot be; 
He whom two worlds with love caressed, 
Is covered by the soundless son! 


There is-an oak tree planted in a costly jar, which should 
have borne only pleasant flowers in its bosom; the roots ex- 
pand, the jaris shivered. A lovely, pure, noble and most 
moral nature, without the strength of nerve which makes a 


hero, sinks beneath a duty which it cannot hear and mnet not 
cast away.—GoeETrr. 
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THE BIBLE: 


WHAT IT IS, AND WHAT IT IS NOTe 





BY REV. JAMES MARTINEAU. 





“And the Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us, (and we beheld His glory, 
the glory as of the only begotten of the Father,) full of grace and truth,”— 
John i. 14. . 


The Bible is the great autobiography of human nature, from 
its infancy to its perfection. hatever man has seen and 
felt and done on the theatre of this earth, is expressed therein 
with the simplicity and vividness of personal consciousness. 
The first wonderig impressions of the new-created being, 
just dropt upon a scene quite strange;—the hardened heart 
and darmg crimes of the long-resident here, forgetting that 
he dwells in a hospice of the leed. and not a property of. his 
own ;—the recalled and penitent spirit,awakened by the voice 
of Christ, when, to a world grown old and dead in custom, 
he brought back the living presence of God, and to the first 
reverence added the maturest love ;—all this is recorded there, 
written down in the happiest moments of inspiration, which 
have fallen upon our race during the lapse of sixteen centuries. 
The volume stations us on a spot, well selected as a watch- 
tower, from which we may overlook the history of the world; 
—an angle of coast between the ancient continents of Africa 
and Asia, subtended by the newer line of European civiliza- 
tion. ‘Thence have we a neighbouring view of every form of 
human life, and every variety of human character. The soli- 
tary shepherd on the slopes of Chaldea, watching the chang- 
ing heavens till he worships them; the patriarch pitching his 
tent in the nearer plain of Mamre; the Arab, half merchant, 
half marauder, hurrying his fleet dromedaries across the sunny 
desert; the Pheenician commerce gladdening the Levant with 
its sails, or, on its way from India, spreading its wares in the 
streets of Jerusalem; the urban magnificence of Babylonia, 
and the sacerdotal grandeur of Egypt; all are spread beneath 
our eye, in colours vivid, but with passage swift. Even the 
echo of Grecian revolutions, and the tramp of Roman armies, 
and the incipient rush of Eastern nations, that will overwhelm 
them both, may be distinctly heard; brief agents, every one, 
on this stage of Providence, beckoned forward by the finger 


of Omnipotence, and waved off again by the signals of mercy 
ever new. 
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The interest of this wide and various scriptural scene gra- 
dually gathers itself in towardsa single point. There is One 
who stands at the place where its converging lines all meet; 
and we are led over the expanse of world-history, that we ma 
rest at length beneath the eye of the Prophet of Nazareth. 
He is the central object, around whom all the ages and events 
of the Bible are but an outlying circumference; and when 
they have brought us to this’place of repose, to return upon 
them again. would be an idle wandering. They are all pre- 
liminafies, that accomplish their end in leading us hither. — 
“The law,” aye, and the prophets too, we esteem “our school- 
masters to bring us to Christ;”* and though, like grateful 
pupils, we may look back on them with true-hearted respect, 
and even think their Jabours not thrown away on such as may 
still be children in the Lord, we have no idea of acknowledg- 
ing any more the authority of the task, the threat, the rod. 
To sit at the feet of Jesus we take to be the only proper po- 
sition for the true disciple; to listen to his voice “the one thing 
needful ;” and however much others, notwithstanding that he 
‘is come, may make themselves “anxious and troubled about 
many things” besides, and fret themselves still about the pre- 
parations for his entertainment, we choose to quit all else, and 
keep close to him, as that better “part, which shall not be ta- 
ken from” us. Whatever holy influences of the Divine Word 
may be found in the old Scriptures, are all collected into one 
at length; “the Word hath been made Flesh,” and in a living 
form hath “dwelt amony us;” and from its fulness of “grace 
and truth” we will not be torn away. . 

If the ultimate ends of Scripture are attained in Christ, 
that portion of the Bible which makes us most intimate with 
him, must be of. paramount interest. Compelled then as I 
am, by my limits, to narrow our inquiry into the proper 
treatment of Scripture, I take up the New Testament exclu- 
sively, and especially the Gospels, for examinationsand com- 
ment. 

Suppose then that these books are put into our hands for 
the first time;—disinterred, if you please, from a chamber in 
Pompeii;—without title, name, date, or other external descrip- 
tion; and that with unembarrassed mind and fresh heart, we 
go apart with these treasures to examine them. 

It is not long before their extraordinary character becomes 
evident. All minds are knéwn by their works,—the human 
quite as distinctly as the Divine: and if “the invisible things 
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of God” “are clearly séen” “by the things that are made,” 
and on the material structures of the universe the moral at- 
tributes of his nature may be: discefned,—with much greater 
certainty do the secret qualities of a man’s soul,—his honesty 
or cunning, his truthfulness or fraud,—impress themselves on 
his speech and writings. To a clear eye his moral nature will 
unerringly betray itself, even in a disquisition; more, in a fic- 
tion; more still, in a history; and most of all, in a biography 
of a personal companion and tedcher, drawing forth jp turns 
his friendship and grief, his pity and terror, his love and doubt 
and trust, his feelings to country, to duty, to God, to heaven. 
Accordingly in these Gospels, and in the Journal of travels 
and Collection of letters, which carry out and illustrate the 
development of a new religion, I find myself in the presence 
of honest and earnest men, who are plainly strangers to fic- 
tion and philosophy, and lead me through realities fairer and 
diviner than either. ‘They take me to actual places, and tell 
the events of a known and definite time. They conduct me 
through villages, and streets, and markets; to frequented re- © 
sorts of worship, and hostile halls of justice, and the tribunals 
of Roman rulers, and the theatres of Asiatic cities, and the 
concourse of Mars’ hill at Athens: so that there ts no denying 
their appeal, these things were “not done in a corner.”* Yet 
their frank delineation of public life is less impressive, than 
their true and tender touches of private history. Following 
in the steps of the world’s domestic prophet, they entered, 
evening and morning, the homes of men,—especially of men 
in watching and in grief, the wasted in body or the-sick in 
soul; and the unconsciousness with which the-most genuine 
traits of nature gleam through the narrative, the infantile sim- 
plicity with which every one’s emotions, of sorrow, of repent- 
ance, of affection, give themselves to utteranee, indicate that, 
with One who bare the key of hearts, the writers had been 
into the deep places of our humanity. The-infants in his arms 
look up in the face of Jesus as we read; the Pharisee mutters 
in our ear his sceptic discontent at that loving “woman who 
was a sinner” kneeling at the Teacher’s feet; and the voice 
of the bereaved sisters of Lazarus trembles upon the page. . 
But, above all, these writings introduce me to a Being so 
unimaginable, except by the great Inventor of beauty and 
Architect of nature himself, that I embrace him-at once, as 
having all the reality of man and the divinest inspiration of 
God. Gentle and unconstrained as he is, ever standing; even 
on the brink of the most stupendous miracles, in the easiest 
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attitudes of our humanity, so that we are drawn to him as to 
one of like nature, we yet cannot enter his presence without 
feeling our souls transformed. Their greatness, first recog- 
nized by him, becomes manifest to ourselves; the death of 
conscience is broken by his tones; the sense of accountability 
takes life within the deep; new thoughts of duty, shed from 
his lips, shame us for the past, and kindle us for the future 
with. hope and faith unknown before. His promise* fulfils 
itself, whilst he utters it; and whenever we truly love him, 
God comes, and “makes his abode with” us. He has this 
culiarity: that he plunges us into the feeling, that God acts 
not there, but here; not was once, but is now; dwells, not with- - 
out us, like a dreadful sentinel, but within us, as a heavenly 
spirit, befriending us in weakness, and bracing us for conflict. 
The inspiration of Christ is not any solitary, barren, incom- 
municable Crodigy but diffusive; creative, vivifying as the 
energy of God:—not gathered up and concentrated in hinself, 
as an object of distant wonder; but re-producing itself, though 
in fainter forms, in the faithful hearts to which it spreads.— 
While in him it had no human origin, but was spontaneous 
and primitive, flowing directly from the perception and affinity 
of God, it enters our souls as a gift from his nearer spirit, ma- 
king us one with him, as he is one with the Eternal Father. 
Children of God indeed we all are: nor is there any mind 
without his image; but in this Man of Sorrows the divine lin- 
eaments are so distinct, the filial resemblance to the Parent- 
spirit is so full of grace and truth, that in its presence all other 
similitude fades away, and we behold his “glory as of the 
only begotten of the Father.” It is the very spirit of Deit 
visible on the scale of humanity. The colours of his mind, 
projected on the surface of Infinitude, form there the all-per- 
fect God. The mere fact of his consciousness of the alliance 
with the Creator, and his tranquil aauoancement of it, without 
the slightest inflation, and amid the exercise of the meekest 
sympathies, appears to me all-persuasive. From whom else 
could we hear such claims without disgust? In a moment 
they would turn respect into aversion, and we should pity 
them as insanity, or resent them as impiety. But to him they 
seem only level and natural; we hear them with assent and 
awe, ao by such a transcendent veneration as only a 
being truly God-like could excite. This is one of those state- 
ments which refutes or proves itself. Whoever, calmly affirm- 
ing himself the Son and express similitude of God, can thereby 
draw to him, instead of driving from him, the affections of the 
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wise and good, proclaims a thing self-evident; requiring, how- 
ever, to be stated, in order to be tested. : 

Of such self-evidence as this, the gospels appear to me to be 
full. Whenever men shall learn to prefer a religious to a the- 
ological appreciation of Christ, and esteem -his'mind greater 
than his rank, much more of this kind of internal proof will 
present itself. It has the advantage of requiring no impractt- 
cable learning,and being open, on internal study of the books, 
to all men of pure mind and genuine heart; it is moral, not 
literary; addressing itself to the intuitions of conscience, not 
to the critical faculties. It makes us diseiples, on the same. 
principles with the first followers of Christ, who troubled 
themselves about no books, and forged no chains of scholastic - 
logic to tic them to the faith: but watched the Prophet, beheld 
his deeds of power, felt his heavenly spirit, heard his word, 
found it glad tidings, and believed. In short, it is identical 
with the evidence to which our Lord was so fond of appeal- 
ing when he said, “No man can come to me, except the 
Father, which hath sent me, draw him;”* “every one that is 
of the truth, heareth my voice;”’t “if Ido not the works of 
my Father, believe me not;”f “my sheep hear my voice, and 
I know them, and they follow me;”§ “if any man will do His 
will, he shall know of the doctrine, whether it be of God, or 
whether I speak of myself.”|| This spiritual attraction to 
Christ, arising out Of mere contemplation and study of the 
interior of his life, is enough to bring us reverently to his feet, 
—to accept him as the divinely-sent image of Deity, and the 
appores representative of God. If this be not discipleship, 

low me to ask, “What is it?” ; ; 

I consider, then, this internal or self-evidence of the New 
Testament, as incomparably the most powerful that can be 
adduced; as securing for Christianity an eternal seat in human 
nature, so as to throw ridicule on the idea of its subversion; 
and as the only evidence suitable, from its universality, to a 
religion intended for the majority of men, rather than for an 
oligarchy of literati. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





A man who mistakes his own contracted individuality for 
the type of human nature, and deals with whatever contra- 
dicts him, as if it contradicted this,is but a pedant, and with- 
out true wisdom.—Car_yLe. 
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CHARLES HAMMOND. 


Among the distinguished characters of the West, Caarvrs 
Hamwonp ranks high. For the last forty years an actor in the 
busy scenes, and stirring events, which mark this period, he 
was no less honored for honesty of conduct, than for superi- 
ority of intellect. lt is no exaggeration, therefore, to declare 
him first among our great men. ~As such it becomes us, not 
vn his account, but on our own, to speak of his character. 

Mr. Hammond was born in Maryland 1779, but was 
brought up in Virginia. He had no early advantages. The 
schools-ot the neighborhood in which his father resided, he 
attended; beyond this he received no further aid. But he 
= on. {Intent upon his education, and resolyed to fit 

imself for the Bar, he allowed no difficulties to damp his ar- 
dor, or check his efforts. He was admitted to the Bar forty 
years ago, not only with credit to himself, but with the pros- 
pect of certain success. He was prepared by energy, devel- 
oped in early trials, to act a high part in life. He had self-re- 
liance. His growth was sturdy, and his mind was matured 
in its own-strength. Asa boy he dared to act for himself: as 
a man-such action became his habit, and trusting to his own 
stout heart, he felt that he had the power to succeed. He had, 
too, independence. No authority, no decision ever deterred 
him from examining whatever subject came before him, or 
checKed him in the free expression of his conclusions. And _ 
thus was he thorough. ‘Thoroughness, indeed, was his char- 
acteristic. He had to feel that he knew his subject, before he 
uttered himself upon it. But when his mind was made up, 
he was fearless in declaring and following out his convictions. 
It was impossible to keep down such @ mind. Mr. Hammond 
rose fast, and early in life took the first stand on the profes- 
sional list. The Court heard him with deference; the Bar 
felt that he spoke with authority. He was first, therefore, 
among the men who adorned it. 

Nor did Mr. Hammond gain, or gaining, seek to hold this 
osition by cunning, or any low artifice. No man could have 
een truer. Ambition, wealth, or love of popularity never 

made him swerve from his duty, nor for 4.moment forget 
it. He acted as became a noble mind. He was true to his 
client and to the community. He was just to his opponents; 
just and generous ever to his juniors; and desired to triumph 
only because the happiness of society, or its safety, seemed to 
him to demand it. And so acting, he won for himself the 
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name of being—not only a sound—but what is far better— 
an honest lawyer. ‘This is the united opinion of his brethren. 
But a higher testimony may yet be borne. It is the unwaver- 
ing confidence which the community reposed in Mr. Ham- 
mond’s opinions. On moot points, indeed, and on new 
questions, his authority was almost conclusive. His extent 
of knowledge, and clearness of intellect gave him, it was said, 
the power to decide rightly, and his unstained integrity as- 
sured all that that power would never be abused. Nor was 
it. Mr. Hammond stands before us then, as a beautiful in- 
stance of the might of integrity, proving that the lawyer who 
ig true to himself, who obeys conscience, may not only win 
a name, but what is far higher and better, do untold good to 
society. ‘ 

But Mr. Hammond did not confine himself to professional 
duties. His sphere of action was wider. His life was-devo- 
ted to the public, and in the true sense of that term, is he to 
be honored asa Statesman. Never a seeker after office, never 
trimming and truckling to secure popular applause, +he toiled 
intently to diffuse correct sentiments, to increase every where 
a love for the constitution, and an obedience to law, and to 
awaken sympathy for that spirit of our fathers, which has 
given stability to both. He knew that this alone could save 
the country, and while he lived, he struggled to secure this 
end. Would that his example was more universally followed! 
Would that his spirit animated more of our people! His tone 
on public matters was elevated, and his action decided.* The 
power of party could not shake him. No threat intimidated, 
no flattery seduced him. — It must gladden the patriot to re- 
collect how he despised deception, scorned intrigue, and 
rebuked the demagogue’s meanness; how he stood up the 
friend of the people, yet never resorting to duplicity to gain 
their confidence, nor sparing their faults to escape their cen- 
sure; how bold and eager he was for human rights, braving 
all opposition, contending for justice amidst scoffs and 
the anger of excited foes. Patriotism with him wore no 
mask, and duty knew no fear. ‘ 

But Mr. Hammond was no less distinguished for his enlarged 
views. He had sagacity. He was far-sighted. _His mind 
reached backward and forward, and, leoking above the inter- 
ests and opinions of the hour, counselled wisely, both for the 
present and the future. Measures were upheld by him, not 
with reference to the wishes of leading men—not from any 
bias in his own heart—but solely with a regard to their per- 
manent effects. His aim was to establish principles, and in- 
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sure a public conduct, which would cement the Union. The 
spirit which animated him was such as became the patriot and 
the American, full of anxiety for the good of the ates and 
zealous for their continued growth. Fortunately for himself, 
but still more so for us, he had opportunities enough to mani- 
fest this spirit. He lived in-no idle period. He lived when 
all around him was in action; when the common mind was 
roused, burning with zeal and full of energy. He lived, too, 
when new influences were beginning to operate, and when 
‘the nation, freed from danger without, and feeling its strength 
within, first realized its resources and its greatness. Of course 
struggles, perilling the common peace, occurred. _ Of course 
grave questions arose, agitating the country to its very centre. 
And then it was that Mr. Hammond’s power was felt. He 
met these difficulties like aman. He spoke on these ques- 
tions like a statesman. Calm, firm, bold and sagacious, he 
was always heard; and if he stayed not tumult, he succeeded, 
at least, m awakening a deeper respect for the laws and the 
constitution, and a higher reverence for right. 

Mr. Hammond acquired this wide influence as Editor of 
the Cincinnati Gazette. An Editot’s position may not seem 
to be the most favorable one for this acquisition. But the 
reason why it is not so, is that,.as a general rule, Editors do 
not occupy the high ground.which he did. . It is the fear of 
party machinery, and a tame submission to wrong because 
sanctioned by public opinion, which cramps the power of the 
press, degrades its character, and déadens its better influen- 
ces. Let it be free; let it speak out; let it censure abuse and 
outrage and tyranny; let itlay bare the iniquity of those who 
nurture social evils, to thrive upon them,—and it will sweep 
them from the land. - — 

But nevertheless it does seem strange that one without of- 
fice, or wealth, and indifferent to both—the follower of no 
man—feared, but not distrusted, by all parties—independent, 
should possess so wide an influence. And stranger still, that 
amid heat and contest and division, he could direct his blows 
on all sides and war openly against avarice and cunning and 
ambition, and yet retain that influence. But soit was. Mr. 
Hammond was felt. The Editor of the Cincinnati Gazette— 
retiring in his habits, austere in manner, hardly mingling in 
society—alike removed from fashion and from vulgarity— 
and personally unacquainted with the great mass—was a man 
of popular power. Now whence this power? Let us exam- 
ine this matter, and learn, if we can, its source. 

Mr. Hammond’s intellectual powers were marked by sim- 
plicity, energy and independence. Mingling among hardy 
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men from his earliest infancy; living in a new country, where 
all was self-made; accustomed to witness self-trust in all 
around, he was trained to the exercise of strong common sense. 
He was fitted thus for the study of polity, government; law, 
society—for upon common sense these sciences are built—and 
with this key to unlock them, he spoke always with effect.— 
Never attempting to dazzle, never making an effort, no orator 
by profession, hts meaning was never misunderstood, nor his 

urpose mistaken, by the mass. He was of them. His heart 

eatin unison with theirs. He understood them, and they: 
understood him. No doubt Mr. Hammond gained mych of 
his influence through his power of expression. ‘That was 
great. He was master of the English language. The fit 
word came to him naturally. But it was not merely because 
he was clear, and methodical, or.because his thoughts were 
clothed in transparent language, and fortified by argument 
and experience, that he commanded the minds he addressed; 
he had, besides, strength—energy of will. Herein was his 
power. When he sought, therefore, to expose abuse, or pun- 
ish criminality, or defend great principles, and poured forth, 
in the effort, satire and invective and strong feeling, not only 
did he force attention, but it was as if offenders stood before 
us unmasked, and as if justice itself was speaking. There 
was a living reality in his words.. He struck always with 
effect, and never weakened the blow by repetition or display. 
We know of no writer, indeed, in the West, who was his 
equal, and few anywhefe, who were his superiors.* Thus it 
was Mr. Hammond’s moral qualities which’ gave him sway. 
These shape the intellect. ‘They make the man. 

What, then, were his moral traits? He had love of truth. 
This seemed almost an instinct in him.. We never knew a 
man more free from deception, more correct in statement, 
more exact. ‘Truth with Mr. Hammond was a living princi- 
ple. No party feeling—no personal bias, no interest, could 
induce him to color or suppress. Passion here was powerless. 
He stood erect amid temptation, looking upon it as alike base 
to know friend or foe, when truth was concerned: or to de- 
fend men or measures while believing them to be unfit or evil. 
He made it his duty, therefore, to examine well all subjects 
before he expressed himself upon them, feeling as if the 
neglect to do so was untruth. His character in this. respect 


_ *We had intended giving some specimens of Mr. Hammond”s style, and also to 
illustrate our remarks by examples of his conduct. But we learn that a selection 


from his writings will be published. When that appears, we may again recur to 
the subject, 
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was most elevated. We never heard his word disputed, and 
rarely have his facts been disproved. Nor did Mr. Hammond 
stop here. He was fearless in the avowal and defence of 
truth. Expediency—that poor and shallow plea—that tat- 
tered robe, which can scarcely hide the nakedness of patriot 
pretenders, and which so many wear—expediency he des- 
pised. That is called prudent conduct, we know, which watch- 
es the progress of society, and stands ready to take advantage 
of victory or defeat. It may be so. But it is not wise. For 
wisdom, while it is cautious in decision, is bold in action; and 
neither hesitates in avowing its convictions, or in obeying 
them. This wisdom Mr. Hammond had. He waited for no 
man’s decision. He shrunk from no responsibility, and no 
power could force his homage. He had the martyr spirit, and 
would have died in defence of truth, 

It has been objected to Mr. Hammond, that his firmness 
degenerated into obstinacy, and that his defence of truth even 
was made witha roughness of manner, which becomes no 
man. ‘This, in part, was true. His conviction on this sub- 
ject was strong. He felt.as if aman ought to speak out freely, 
and act boldly. When, therefore, he saw men slinking from 
the contest through fear, or stifling conscience for*power or 
place, his strong feelings and convictions led him too far, and 
he spoke against the man as well as the vice. But this was 
rare. He was firm generally when firmness was needed, 
when patriotism demanded it, when it required a high moral 
courage to be so. And his whole course was so direct, and 
his honesty so marked, that we feel as if these faults ought to 
be forgotten. And they will be. Firmness, even when endin 
in obstinacy, will command our regard, and honesty, thoug 
blunt, win our confidence. We may be sure, at least, that 
the man who scathes crime and the criminal, when wealth 
and station would cloak both; who lashes the people when 
they are wrong, as well as those who pander to them,—who 
dares, amid excitement, to speak the truth, fearless of power 
and regardless of consequences, is faithful to himself and his 
God, and demands our respect and reverence. 

This love of truth and fearlessness in its defence awoke in 
him a true love of liberty. It Jit up his whole soul. When 
a mountain boy, liberty had appeared to him robed in beauty, 
and he had -worshipped it. And. in manhood this im- 
pulse became a principle, a living reality in his heart. We 
have heard him, when depicting wrongs done to man, utter 
himself with massive force; and as we gazed upon his 
countenance, fired with energy, we felt that he was ready to 
Vor. VIILL—5 
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peril all for freedom. But he had no wild fancies. Liberty, 
with him, was a right—the right of every individual. It was 
in and a part of the soul. External and conventional arrange- 
ments might do much to limit and direct it, but it was to be 
regulated still more by the inward moral law. In conscience 
it originated, by conscience it should be governed. Regard- 
ing the constitution as perfect, and knowing that by the prin- 
ciples of that instrument every individual should be free, he 
felt as if the might of society and of man should be ex- 
erted to lift up the trodden down,—and to hurl oppression 
from the land. 

For this freedom he toiled. He wavered not, rested not, 
in its defence. Association without or within the law: associ- 
ation in any form, or for any end, which threatened to dwarf 
mind, and cast it in one mould, he resisted. It was immate- 
rial whence the effort came. He knew here neither friend, 
nor foe. Was there an effort to awe-abolitionists into silence 
by force? He became their champion. Did they, in their . 
turn, aim to drive on their schemes by associated effort? He 
was theif foe. Was the South banded together, seeking to 
rule for narrow and selfish ends, by party combination? He 
defied and denounced the attempt. Did the North forget prin- 
ciple, become time-serving, cautious and calculating? He. 
bared her sin, and pealed against it his bitterest invective.— 
Freedom, then, was bright in him, and the love of it glowed 
forth in all his conduct, as if his heart was. one of her altar- 
fires. The man who thus speaks out; who is unawed by pow- 
er; who stands firm, unmoved by change or by circumstance; 
who advocates the truth and dares defend it, we must honor. 
Such a man was Charles Hammond. 

It is known to many of our citizens, that Mr. Beard Has 
taken a full length portrait of Mr. Hammond. It is a fine 
effort, and as a whole, it is true to life. It is the man. Mr. 
Hammond is made to stand out upon canvass as he stood be- 
fore us in life, when, with eager look, and compressed lip, and’ 
beaming countenance, he was fired with thought, or intent 
upon action. Now to preserve this picture should be deemed. 
a public duty. We close our remarks, then, with the sugges- 
tion, that it be purchased, and placed in some public plaee, 
either at Cincinnati, or Columbus, where our youth. may 

aze upon it, and thus, by recalling to mind the virtues of 

r. Hammond, strengthen their resolve to obey the higher 
behests of their country, and deepen the purer and nobler 
aspirings of their better nature. Ne 
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ELEVATION OF THE LABOURING PORTION OF 
THE COMMUNITY. 





BY W. E. CHANNING: 





What is to be understood by the elevation of the labouring 
class? ‘This is our first topic. To prevent misapprehension, 
I will begin with stating what is not meant by it, in what it 
does not consist. [I say then, that by the elevation of the 
labourer, I do not understand that he is to be raised above the 
need of labour. I do not expect a series of improvements, by 
which he is to be released from his daily work. Still more, 
I have no desire to dismiss him from his workshop and farm, 
to take the spade and axe from his hand, and to make his life 
along holiday. | have faith in labour, and I see the goodness 
of God in placing us in a world where labour alone can keep 
us alive. I would not change, if I could, our subjection to 
physical laws, our exposure to hunger and cold, and the ne- 
cessity of constant conflicts with the material world. I would 
not, if I could, so temper the elements, that they should infuse 
into us only grateful sensations, that they should make vege- 
tation so exiberant as to anticipate every want, and the min- 
erals so ductile*as to offer no resistance to our strength or 
skill. Such.a world would make a contemptible race. Man 
owes his growth, his energy, chiefly to that striving of the 
will, that conflict with difficulty, which we call Effort. Easy, 
pleasant work does not make robust minds, does not give men 
a consciousness of their powers, does not tram them to endu- 
rance, to perseverance, to steady force of will, that force with- 
out which all other acquisitions avail nothing. Manual labour 
is a school, in which men are placed to get energy of purpose 
and character, 2 Vastly more important endowment than all 
the learning of all other schools. They are placed, indeed, 
under hard masters, physical sufferings and wants, the power- 
of fearful elements, -and the vicissitudes of all human things; 
but these stern teachers do a work which no compassionate, 
indulgent friend could do for us; and true wisdom will bless 
Providence for their sharp ministry. I have great faith in 
hard work. ‘The material world does much for the mind by 
its beauty and order; but it does more for our minds by the 
pains it inflicts, by its obstinate resistance which nothing but 
patient toil can overcome, by its vast forces, which nothing 
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but unremitting skill and effort can turn to our use, by its per- 
ils which demand continual vigilance, and by its tendencies to 
decay. I believe that difficulties are more important to the 
human mind than what we call assistances. Work we all 
must, if we mean to bring out and perfect our nature. Even 
if we do not work with the hands, we must undergo equiva- 
lent toil in some other direction. No business or study which 
does not present obstacles, tasking to the full the intellect and 
the will, is worthy of a man. In science, he, who does not 
grapple with hard questions, who does not concentrate his 
whole intellect in vigorous attention, who does not aim to 
penetrate what at first repels him, will never attain to mental 
force. The uses of toil reach beyond the present world. The 
capacity of steady, earnest labour is, I apprehend, one of our 
great preparations for another state of being. -When I see 
the vast amount of toil required of men, | feel, that 1t must 
have important connections with their future existence; and 
that he, who has met this discipline manfully, -has laid one 
essential foundation of improvement, exertion and happiness 
in the world to come. You will here see that to me labour 
has great dignity. It is-not merely the grand instrument, by 
which the earth is overspread with fruitfulness and beauty, 
and the ocean subdued, and matter wrought into innumerable 
forms for comfort and ornament. It has a far higher function, 
which is to give force to the will, efficiency, courage, the ca- 
pacity of endurance, and of persevering devotton to far-reach- 
ing plans. Alas, for the man who has not learned-to work! 
He is a poor creature. He does not know himself. He de- 
pends on others, with no capacity of making returns for the 
support they give; and let him not fancy that he has a monop- 
oly of enjoyment. Ease, rest, owes its deliciousness to toil; 
and no toil is so burdensome as the rest of him, who has noth- 
ing to task and quicken his powers. 

_ Ido not then, desire to release the labourer from toil. This 
is not the elevation to be sought for him. “Manual labour is 
a great good; but in so saying I must be understood to speak 
of labour in its just proportions.’ In excess it does great 
harm. It is not a good, when made the sole work of life. It 
must be joined with higher means of improvement, or it de- 
grades instead of exalting. Man has a various nature, which 
requires a variety of occupation and discipline for its growth. 
Study, meditation, society and relaxation should be mixed up 
with his physical toils. He has intellect, heart, imagination, 
taste, as well as bones and muscles; and he is grievously 
wronged, when compelled to exclusive drudgery for bailily 
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subsistence. Life should be an alternation of employments, 
so diversified as to call the whole man into action. Unhappily 
our present civilization is far from-realizing this idea. It tends 
to increase the amount of manual toil, at the very time that 
it renders this toil less favourable to the culture of the mind. 
The division of labour, which distinguisheg civilized from sav- 
age life, and to which we owe chiefly the perfection of the 
-arts, tends to dwarf ‘the intellectual powers, by confining the 
activity of the individual.to a narrow range, to a few details, 
perhaps to the heading of pins, the pointing of nails, or the 
cp ae sand of brokem strings; so that while the savage lias 
his faculties sharpened by various occupations, and by expo- 
sure to various perils, the civilized man treads a monotonous, 
stupifying round of unthinking toil. This cannot, must not 
always be. Variety of action, corresponding to the variety 
of human powers, and fitted to develope all, is the most im- 
portant element of human civilization. It should be the aim 
of philanthropists. In proportion as Christianity shall spread 
the spirit of brotherhood, there will and must be a more equa! 
distribution of toils and means of improvement. That system 
of labour, which saps the health, and shortens life, and fam- 
ishes intellect, needs, and must receive great modification.— 
Still, labour in due prcportion is an important part of our pres- 
ent lot. -It is the condition of all outward comforts and im- 
provements, whilst, at the same time, it conspires with higher 
means and influences in ministering to the vigor and growth 
of the soul. Let us not fight against it. We need this admo- 
nition, because.at the present moment there is a general dis- 
position to shun labour; and this ought to be regarded asa 
bad sign of our times: The city is thronged with adventu- 
rers fromthe country, and the liberal professions are over- 
stocked, in the hope of escaping the primeval sentence of 
living by the sweat of the brow; and to this crowding of men 
into trade we owe not only the neglect of agriculture, but 
what is far worse, the demoralization of the community. It 
generates excessive competition, which of necessity generates 
fraud. ‘Trade is turned to gambling; and a spirit of mad spe- 
culation exposes public and private interests to a disastrous 
instability. It is then no part of the philanthropy which 
. would-elevate the labouring body, to exempt them from man- 
ual toil. In truth, a wise philanthropy would, if possible, 
persuade all men of all conditions to mix up a measure of this 
toil with their other pursuits. The body as well as the 
mind needs vigorous exertion, and even the studious would 

be happier were. they trained to labour as well as thought. 
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Let us learn to regard manual toil as the true discipline of a 
man. Nota few of the wisest, grandest spirits have toiled 
at the work-bench and the plough. | 

I have said that, by the elevation of, the labouring mass, I 
do not mean that they are to be released from labour. I add 
in the next place, that this elevation is not to be gained by 
efforts to force themselves into what are called the upper 
ranks of society. I wish them to rise, but I have no desire . 
to transform them into gentlemen or ladies, according to the 
common acceptation of these terms. I desire for them not 
an outward and showy, but an inward and real change; not 
to give them new titles and an artificial rank, but substantial 
improvements and real claims to respect. I have no wish to 
dress them from a Parisian tailor’s shop, or to teach them 
manners from a dancing school. I have no desire to see them, 
at the end of the day, doff their working dress, that they may 
play a part in richly attired circles. I have no desire, that 
they should be admitted to luxurious feasts, or should, get a 
taste for gorgeous upholstery. There is nothing-cruel in the 
necessity, which sentences the multitude of men to eat, dress 
and lodge plainly and simply, especially where the sentence 
is executed so mildly as in this country. In this country, 
where the demand for labour is seldom interrupted, and the 
openings for enterprise are numerous beyond precedent, the 
labouring class, with few exceptions, may well be satisfied 
with their accommodations. Very many of them need noth- 
ing but a higher taste for beauty, order and neatness, to give 
an air of refinement and grace, as well as comfort, to their 
establishments. In this country the mass of labourers have 
their share of outward good. Their food, abundant and 
healthful, seasoned with the appetite which labour gives, is, 
on the whole, sweeter as well as healthier than the elaborate 
luxuries of the prosperous; and their-sleep is sounder and 
more refreshing than falls to the lot of the less employed.— 
Were it a possible thing, I should be sorry to see them turned 
into men and women of fashion. Fashion is a poor vocation. 
Its creed, that idleness is a privilege, and work a disgrace, is 
among the deadliest errors. Without depth of thought, or 
earnestness of feeling, or strength of purpose, living am unreal 
life, sacrificing substance to show, substituting the factitious . 
for the natural, mistaking a crowd for society, finding its chief 
pleasure in ridicule, and exhausting its-ingenuity in expedi- 
ents for killing time, fashion is among the last influences under 
which a human being, who respects himself or who compre- 
hends the great end of life, would desire to be placed. I use 
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strong language, because 1 would combat the disposition, too 
common in the labouring mass, to regard what is called the 
upper class with envy or admiration. This disposition mani- 
fests itself among them in various forms. Thus, when one of 
their number prospers, he is apt to forget his old acquaintance, 
and to work his way, if possible, into a more fashionable caste. 
As far indeed as he extends his acquaintance among the in- 
telligent, refined, generous and truly honourable, he makes a 
substantial improvement of his condition; but if, as is too often 
the case, he is admitted by way of favour into a circle, which 
has few claims, beyond those of greater luxury and show, and 
which bestows on him a patronizing, condescending notice, 
in exchange for his old, honourable influence among his origi- 
nal associates, he does any thing but rise. Such is not the 
elevation I desire for the labourer. I do not desire him to 
struggle into another rank. Let him not be a servile copyist 
of other classes, but aim at something higher than has yet 
been realized in any body of men. Let him not associate the 
idea of Dignity or Honour with certain modes of living, or 
certain outward connections. I would have every man stand 
on his own ground, and take his place among men according 
to personal endowments and worth, and not according to 
outward appendages; and I would havé every member of the 
community furnished with such means of improvement, that, 
if faithful to himself, he may need no outward appendage to 
attract the respect of all around him. : 

I have said, that the people are not to be elevated by esca 
ping labour or by pressing into a different rank. Once more, 
I do not mean by the elevation of the people, that they should 
become self-important politicians; that, as individuals or a 
class, they should seize on political power; that by uniting 
their votes they should triumph over the more prosperous; or 
that they should succeed in bending the administration of gov- 
ernment to their particular interests. An individual is not 
elevated by figuring in public affairs, or even by getting into 
office. He needs previous elevation, to save him from disgrace 
in his public relations. To govern oneself, not others, is true 
glory. To serve through love, not to rule, is Christian great- 
ness. Office is not dignity. The lowest men, because most 
faithless to principle, most servile to opinion, are to be found 
in office. I am sorry to say it, but the truth must be spoken, 
that, at the present moment, political action in this country 
does little to lift up any who are concerned in it. Ig stands 
in opposition to a high morality. Politics, indeed, regarded 


as the study and pursuit of the true, enduring good of a com- 
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munity, as the application of great unchangeable principles 
to public affairs, is a noble sphere of thought and action; but 
politics, in its common sense, or considered as the invention 
of temporary shifts, as the plaything of a subtle game, as the 
tactics of party for gaining power and the spoils of office, and 
for elevating one set of men above another, is a paltry and 
debasing concern. The labouring class are sometimes stimu- 
lated to seek power as a‘class, and this it is thought will raise 
them. But no class as such should bear rule among us. All 
conditions of society should be represented in the government, 
and alike protected by it; nor can any thing be expected but 
disgrace to the individual and the country, from the success 
of any class in grasping at a monopoly of political power. I 
would by no means discourage the attention of the people to 
politics. They ought to study in earnest the interests of the 
country, the principles of our institutions, the tendencies of 
public measures. but the unhappiness is, they do not study; 
and, until they do, they cannot rise by political action. A 
great amount.of time, which, if well used, would form an en- 
lightened population, is now wasted on newspapers and con- 
versations, which inflame the passions, which unscrupulously 
distort the truth, which denounce moral independence as 
treachery to one’s party, which agitate the country for no 
higher end than a triumph over opponents; and thus multi- 
lalen are degraded into men-worshippers or men-haters, into 
the dupes of the ambitious, or the slaves of a faction. To 
rise, the people must substitute reflection for passion. There 
is no other way. By these remarks, I do not mean to charge 
on the labouring class all the passionateness of the country. 
All classes partake of the madness, and all are debased by it. 
The fiery spirits are not confined to one portion of-the com- 
munity. ‘The men, whose ravings resound through the hall 
of Congress, and are then circulated through the country as 
eloquence, are not taken from among those who toil. Party 
prejudices break out as fiercely on the exchange, and even in 
the saloon, as in the workshop. The disease has spread every- 
where. Yet it does not dishearten me, for I see that it admits 
of mitigation, if not of cure. I trust that these lectures and 
other sources of intellectual enjoyment now opening to the 
public, will abate the fever of political excitement, by giving 
better occupation to the mind. Much too may be hoped from 
the growing self-respect of the people, which will make them 
shrink indignantly from the disgrace of being used as blinded 
partizans and unreflecting tools. Much also is to be hoped 
from the discovery, which must sooner or later be made, that 
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the importance of government is enormously overrated, that 
it does not deserve all this stir, that there are vastly more ef- 
fectual means of human happiness. Political institutions are 
to be less and less deified, and to shrink into a narrower space; 
and just in proportion as a wiser estimate of government pre- 
vails, the present phrenzy of political excitement will be dis- 
covered, and put to shame. 

I have now said, what I do not mean by the elevation of 
the labouring classes. It is not an outward change of condi- 
tion. It is not release from labour. It is not struggling for 
another rank. It is not political power. I understand some- 
thing deeper. I know but one elevation of a human being, 
and that is Elevation of Soul. Without this, it matters noth- 
ing where a man stands or what he possesses; and with it, he 
towers, he is one of God’s nobility, no matter what place he 
holds in the social scale. There is but one elevation for a la- 
bourer, and for all other men. There are not different kinds 
of ae for different orders of men, but one and the same 
to all. The only elevation of a human being consists in the 
exercise, growth, energy of the higher principles and powers 
of his soul. A bird may be shot upward to the skies by a 
foreign force; but it rises, in the true sense of the word, only 
when it spreads its own wings and soars by its own living 
power. So aman may be thrust upward into a conspicuous 
place by outward accidents; but he rises, only in so far as he 
exerts himself, and expands his best faculties, and ascends by 
a free effort to a nobler region of thought and action. Suc 
is the elevation I desire for the labourer, and I desire no other. 
This elevation is indeed to be aided by an improvement of his 
outward condition, and in return it greatly improves his out- 
ward lot; and thus connected, outward good is real and great; 
but supposing it to exist in separation from inward growth 
and life, it would be nothing worth, nor would I raise a finger 
to promote it. 

I know it will be said, that such elevation as I have spoken 
of, is not and cannot be within the reach of the labouring 
multitude, and of consequence they ought not to be tantalized 
with dreams of its attainment. It will be said, that the prin- 
cipal part of men are plainly designed to work on matter for 
the acquisition of material and corporeal good, and that, in 
such, the spirit is of necessity too wedded to matter to rise 
above it. This objection will be considered by and by; but 
I would just observe in passing, that the objector must have 
studied very carelessly the material world, if he suppose, that 
it is meant to be the grave of the minds of most of those who 
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occupy it. Matter was made for spirit, body for mind. The 
mind, the spirit, is the end of this living organization of flesh 
and bones, of nerves and muscles; and the end of this vast 
system of sea and land, and air and skies. This unbounded 
creation of sun, and moon, and stars, and clouds, and seasons 
was not ordained merely to feed and clothe the body, but first 
and supremely to awaken, nourish and expand the soul, to be 
the school of intellect, the nurse of thought and imagination, 
the field for the active powers, a revelation of the Creator, 
and a bond of social union. We were placed in the material 
creation, not to be its slaves, but to master it, and to make it 
a minister to our highest powers. It is interesting to observe, 
how much the material world does for the mind. Most of the 
sciences, arts, professions and occupations of life, grow out 
of our connection with matter. The natural philosopher, the 
physician, the lawyer, the artist and the legislator, find the 
objects, or occasions of their researches in matter. The poet 
borrows his beautiful imagery frem matter. The sculptor 
and painter express their noble conceptions through matter. 
Material wants rouse the world to activity. ‘The material 
organs of sense, especially the eye, wake up infinite thoughts 
in the mind. To maintain then, that the mass of men are and 
must be so immersed in matter, that their souls cannot rise, 
is to contradict the great end of their connection with matter. 
I maintain, that the philosophy, which does not see, in the 
laws and phenomena of nature, the means of awakening Mind, 
is lamentably shortsighted; and that a state of society, which 
leaves the mass of men to be crushed and famished in soul by 
excessive toils on matter, is at war with God’s designs, and 
turns into means of bondage what was meant to fire and ex- 
pand the soul. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 











It is mournful to see so many noble, tender and high-aspir- 
ing minds deserted of that religious light which once guided 
all such; standing sorrowful on the scene of past convulsions 
and controversies, as on a scene blackened and burnt up with 
fire; mourning in the darkness, because there is desolation and 
no home for the soul; or what is worse, pitching tents among 
the ashes, and kindling weak earthly lamps, which we are to 
take for stars. This darkness is but transitory obscuration; 


these ashes are the soil of future herbage and richer harvests. 
—CaRLYLé. 
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THE PRAYER. 


Wilt Thou not visit me? 

The plant beside me feels thy gentle dew; 
And every blade of grass I see, 

From thy deep earth its moisture drew. 


Wilt Thou not visit me? 

Thy morning calls on me with cheering tone; 
And every hill and tree 

Lend but one voice, the voice of Thee alone. 


Come, for I need thy love, 

More than the flower the dew, or grass the rain; 
Come, gently as thy holy dove; 

And let me in thy sight rejoice to live again. 


I will not hide from them, 
When thy storms come, though fierce may be their 
wrath, 
But bow with leafy stem, 
And strengthened follow on thy chosen path. 


Yes, Thou wilt visit me; 
Nor plant nor tree thy eye delight so well, 
As when from sin set free, 


My spirit loves with thine in peace to dwell. 
JONES VERY. 





Who knows half speaks much, and is always wrong; who 
knows wholly inclines to act, and speaks seldom or late. The 
former have no secrets and no force; the instruction they can 
give is like baked bread, savoury and satisfying for a —— 
day ; but flour cannot be sown, and seed corn ought not to 
ground. Words are good, but they are not the best. The 
best is not to be explained by words.—GoerTHeE. 
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A NEW STEP. 
CIRCULAR LETTERe 


To the Congregational Church in Cin- 
cinnatti, Ohio. 


Breturen:—lIt is one of the 
peculiarities of that benevolent 
religion which we _ profess, 
that it has introduced a new 
bond of sympathy among men. 
Those whom we have never 
seen, whose home is distinct 
from our own, we cannot re- 
gard with indifference nor ad- 
dress as strangers, if they re- 
pose on the same convictions 
as ourselves, possess the same 
faith, and share the same pro- 
mises, consolations and hopes. 
A common religious interest 
brings those who were afar 
near to each other. Strangers 
in person, but brethren in spi- 
rit, our faith encourages us to 
address you, and it is of our 
faith that we wish to speak. 

It is the case with us, Breth- 
ren, as with the early Chris- 
tians, to be a“sect everywhere 
spoken against.” We, as well 
as they ‘worship the God of our 


Fathers according to the way 
which men call heresy.’ Of 
us, as of them, itisasked,“may 
we know what this new doc- 
trine is?’ For thou bringest 
strange things to our ears.” 
In this state of things, peculiar 
duties devolve upon us. Mis- 
understood and misrepresent- 
ed, we need to manifest pecu- 
liar strength and clearness of 
conviction, and peculiar ear- 
nestness, joined with charity, 
in diffusing our views of truth. 
We ought to appear in earnest 
and to be in earnest. If we 
stand still, we perish. 


We must go forward, and 
take our share of christianizing 
the land. We have a mission 
to fulfil, a baptism to be bap- 
tised with; there is a place in 
the vineyard for us to work 
in. 


God has called us to the 
great and noble work of pro- 
claiming to the world, that 
Christianity is at once a free 
and a rational religion; that its 
essence is not correct specu- 
lation, nor burning emotion, 
nor loud profession, but a life 
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of love—that it seeks not to 
drive men to God by denunci- 
ations and threats, but to draw 
them to him by beautiful and 
lorious manifestations of his 
ove. Whenever these views 
are faithfully proclaimed, big- 
otry ischecked and fanaticism 
moderated; the doubts of scep- 
ticism are removed; thinking 
men are changed from oppo- 
nents to friends of Christianity, 
and a better spirit prevails. 

Such considerations, Breth- 
ren, lead us to the thought, 
that we should take more ac- 
tive measures for the exten- 
sion of these views. The time 
has come when Unitarians in 
the West should do more.— 
They should take a higher 
stand. They owe it to the 
cause, to themselves, to truth, 
to the church, to our rising 
country, to posterity, to the 
hopes of freedom in coming 
time, that now in this forming 
state of society, we should 
cast the seed far and wide. 

We have done something; 
we ought to do more. e 
need something to unite us 
more firmly together, to add 
new believers to our number, 
to remove prejudice, to build 
up our cause. To accomplish 
these objects, we suggest the 
following plan: 

In some central city in the 
West, where a Unitarian so- 
ciety exists, let a general agent 
reside, whose duty it shall be 
to visit the different places 
which appear favorable, and 
form societies by preaching 


and distributing Tracts. Let 
him also visit the different 
churches already established, 
to strengthen and encourage 
them. Let him correspond 
with individuals through the 
West, and take a general over- 
sight of the state of our body. 

In connexion with this 
agency, let us also lay the 
foundation of a Theologica’ 
School. Above every thing 
else, we need preachers. The 
East cannot supply us, and if 
it could, it is better that they 
be educated among ourselves. 
It is believed that many young 
men could be found disposed 
to enter such an institution. 
We can commence on a small 
scale, and the general agent, 
together with the Minister of 
the church where he resides, 
may perform at first the duties 
of Pratoinee, 

To defray the expenses of 
such an agency and professor- 
ship, the following mode is 
suggested. Let societies be 
formed in every place where 
Unitarians are—composed of 
those who shall pay one dol- 
lar annually. In addition to 
this, those who are able may 
contribute larger sums for 
these objects. In this wa 
we believe many hundred dol- 
lars can be raised every year 
in the West. We may also 
hope for liberal assistance in 
suchan enterprise as this, from 
our Eastern frideids. The mo- 
ney thus collected, may be 
placed in the hands of a cen- 
tral Board, to be chosen an- 
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nually by a meeting of Dele- 
gates from all the societies.— 
Such meetings would form 
pleasant and profitable occa- 
sions for assembling our friends 
together, exchanging views, 
and refreshing our hearts for 
our labors. 

After considering this sub- 
ject attentively among our- 
selves, and consulting our 
friends in Cincinnati, we look 
upon this scheme as entirely 
practicable, and likely to be 
attended with the most valu- 
able results. Operations have 
been commenced by the for- 
mation of a society in this city, 
which promises to be a large 
one. We have been directed 
by this society to address you, 
and beg that you will take this 
subject into consideration, and 
if you sympathise with our 
views, and are disposed to co- 
operate, we beg you to form 
an association among your- 
selves, on a basis of a yearly 
subscription of one dollar for 
a Western Agency and The- 
ological School; and commu- 
nicate to us your views, and 
the results of your proceed- 
ings in the matter. 

In the mean time, an agent 
will visit the East, and endea- 
vour to procure assistance 
there for this undertaking. As 
soon as we can learn the re- 
sults of these appeals, we shall 
appoint the time and place for 
a general meeting of Delegates 
from each society, to choose 
a Board of Managers, and 
adopt a General Constitution. 


We hope this may be effected 
by next June, so that the 
Agency and School may com- 
mence at that time. 

The societies to which this 
circular is sent are those in 
dari Lockport, Buffalo, 

eadville, Pittsburg, Cincin- 
nati, St. Louis, Mobile, Quin- 
cy, Hillsboro, Peoria and Chi- 
cago. As soon as you can 
conveniently communicate to 
us on this subject, we shall be 
glad to hear from you. 

With Christian sympathy, 

Your Brethren, 
Simgon 8. Goopwin, 
Gro. Keats, 
Wirxins TanneniLy, 
Ep. H. Lewis, 

A. G. Munn, 


Louisville, 1810," 
- Munn, 


Board 
Of Managers. 


April 10, 1840. 

Please address A. 
Secretary. 

That our friends may un- 
derstand how this plan is in- 
tended to work, and as a proof 
that we are in earnest about 
the matter, we subjoin the two 
following papers: 


1 
At an adjourned meeting of 
the Unitarian Society of Lou- 
isville, held in the Vestry of 
their Church, April Ist, 1840, 
the following Constitution was 
adopted: 


CONSTITUTION. 


ArticLe 1. This Society 
shall be called the Louisville 











Unitarian Association for the 
Extension of Christian Know- 
ledge. 

Art. 2. The objects of this 
Society shall be to assist in 
sustaining a General Agent 
for the West, and a School for 
Western Preachers. 

Art. 3. Any person may 
become a member of this So- 
ciety, by signing the Consti- 
tution, and paying one dollar 
annually. 

Art. 4. The officers of this 
Society shall be a President, 
two Vice Presidents, a Trea- 
surer, and Secretary. These 
officers shall together consti- 
tute a board of managers for 
the transaction of all business 
under this Constitution. They 
may adopt By-laws, call meet- 
ings, and three shall constitute 
a quorum. 

Arr. 5. It shall be the duty 
of the President, or in his ab- 
sence, one of the Vice Presi- 
dents, to preside at the meet- 
ings of the Society. It shall 
be the duty of the Secretary 
to keep records of the pro- 
ceedings of the Society, and 
to carry on correspondence. 
It shall be the duty of the 
Treasurer to collect the sub- 
scriptions, and deposite them 
with the Treasurer of the Cen- 
tral Association, When orga- 
nised. 

Art. 6. There shall be an 
annual meeting of this Society 
on the first Wednssiay in 
April, when officers shall be 
chosen for the year, and other 
public business transacted; al- 
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sO, an anniversary meeting, 
with suitable exercises, at such 
time and place as the Board 
shall determine. 

Art. 7. It shall be the duty 
of the Board of Managers, as 
soon as convenient, to forma 
Depository of Books and 
Pamphlets in this city, from 
which the members of the So- 
ciety may be supplied with 
works for use and circulation. 
These works to be procured 
by donations, special contri- 
butions, or any source except 
the general subscription. 

Art. 8. This Constitution 
may be altered or amended 
at any annual meeting, by the 
vote of a majority of members 
present. 


2 
At a meeting of the First 
Congregational Society of Cin- 
cinnati, Thursday, April 9th, 
the following Constitution was 
adopted: 


CONSTITUTION. 


Art. 1. This Society shall 
be called the Union of Chris- 
tian Brethren of the First Con- 
gregational Church of Cincin- 
nati. 

Art. 2. The object of this 
Society shall be the diffusion 
of a Christian spirit by the 
support of a General Agent, 
and by aiding young men in 
preparation for the Ministry. 

Art. 3. A subscription to 
this Constitution, and the an- 
nual payment of one dollar 
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shall make a person a member 
of this Society. 

Art. 4. The officers of this 
Society shall be a President, 
two Vice Presidents, a Secre- 
tary and a Treasurer. 

Art. 5. The officers of this 
Society shall be empowered, 
ex officio, to collect and dis- 
burse the funds of this Society. 

Art. 6. An annual meeting 
of this Society shall be held at 
some time and place appoint- 
ed hy the officers, who shall 
be authorised to call meetings 
of the Society, whenever they 
shall think it expedient. 

Art. 7. Amendments of 
this Constitution may be made 
and By-laws added, by a vote 
of two-thirds of the members 
present, at a meeting sum- 
moned by the officers for this 
purpose. 





Wooptanp, (La.) April 1, 1840. 

Dear Breturen :—I am glad to 
learn that you are about to revive the 
Messenger. I would beg leave to say, 
that I regret the change you proposed in 
your last number. I am for peace—I 
love it. I dislike, generally, controversy, 
bat sometimes the surest way of obtain- 
ing fina] and lasting peace is by boldly 
controverting error, and for the time ap- 
parently stirring the waters of strife. 

I think the Unitarian controversy is 
by no means over. We have much yet 
to do in removing errors of belief and 
practice, before our work shall have been 
completed. In this part of the world es- 
pecially, the work is just begun, and we 
want clear, candid, and yet charitable 
exposures of the prevailing systems of 
theology and morals. I hope you will 
not, therefore, shun fair controversy too 
much. Let the traditions of the elders 
sometimes be detected, and the pure 
gospel vindicated from human additions. 


Monthly Record.—May. 





Bat 1 did not commence my letter to 
give you directions. You are of age, 
and can judge for yourselves, and do 
better for your readers than I can sug- 
gest. I only wished to express some 
sentiments, in this part of my letter, 
that had occurred to my mind upon 
reading your intention of giving less at- 
tention to theology. I hope your peri- 
odical may soon re-appear, whether it 
comes as a messenger of practical and 
rational theology, or a sower of peace 
and concord. 

Yours, &c. 
A. D. Wooxpbribdes. 


We say to our friend, and to all who 
agree with him, our pages are open, and 
we will cheerfully print whatever seem, 
to us clear andcandid. We request our 
brethren everywhere to send us accounts 
of the progress of pure and rational 
Christianity, in their neighbourhoods.— 
We wish in our Monthly Record to 
awake each other’s sympathy and zea] 
by good news mutually exchanged. C, 





From the Cincinnati Chronicle. ~™ 


Dears or Presipent KirkLtanp.— 
Letters from Boston announce the death 
of the Rev. Joun Tuornton Kirkianp, 
L. L. D., formerly, for about twenty 
years, the distinguished President of 
Harvard University, and the predecessor 
of the Hon. Josian Quincy, who now 
holds the office. Doct. Kirkland was a 
very amiable man, kind-hearted, and 
benevolent—a good scholar, and of mueh 
refinement of manners. He was the au- 
thor of many articles in the earlier vol- 
umes of the North American Review, 
of several papers in the Transactions of 
the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, and in the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society. After relinquishing 
his station at the head of the Univer- 
sity, he travelled extensively in Eu- 
rope and Asia. For ten years past he 


has been suffering from the effect of a 
paralytic stroke, but has still, until with- 
in a few months past, been enabled to 
enjoy the pleasures of social intercourse, 
and to mingle in society, of whieh he 
was a distinguished ornament. R. 





